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N recent years, school public relations programs have been taking 

more and more into account the opinions of the layman, favorable 
and unfavorable, with regard to school aims and practices. In this they 
have followed the example set by business. An alert business firm is 
eager to know how people feel about its product or its service. Cus- 
tomers and patrons are asked to report instances of unusual service. 
Suggestions for improvement are welcomed. From this deliberate seeking 
of customer reaction, the opinion poll has developed as a major instru- 
ment for improvement of goods and services, and as a device to test 
potential customer reaction to new products and new services. 


EFFECT OF PUBLIC OPINION ON THE SCHOOLS 


Conscientious teachers and administrators have always been alert to 
public opinion relating to the work of the schools. It has been the usual 
practice, to be sure, to listen more attentively to those citizens whose 
opinions counted for most when school issues were decided. Horace 
Mann and his associates, in their successful effort to lay a firm founda- 
tion for broad support of public education, paid particular attention to 
the opinions of those who believed in educational opportunity for all 
the children of all the people. Outstanding in this group were the leaders 
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of labor. The children of workers had everything to gain and nothing 
to lose, it was held, by equalization of educational opportunity. Many 
wealthy citizens whose children went to private schools did not favor 
common school education. It meant an increase in taxes, without appar- 
ent return on the tax investment. 

By the early years of this century, the situation was different. Owners 
of great industries, utilities, and merchandising establishments discovered 
that it was less expensive to obtain trained workers through tax-supported 
public schools than by means of the apprenticeship system. Some labor 
unions, on the other hand, were seeing in the schools a mass production 
of workers which threatened the strength of those unions which desired 
to keep the supply of workers limited and wages high—a manifestation 
of scarcity economics in the labor field. By 1920, therefore, public school 
officials were seeking and obtaining the support of leading bankers, mer- 
chants, and industrialists when school budgets were to be approved. 
They were paying little attention to labor. 

The depression which began in 1929 brought the expanding public 
school program to a halt. As in the days of Horace Mann, many tax- 
payers assailed school costs. By organizing their forces and conducting 
publicity campaigns, they were able in many communities to effect 
drastic reductions in educational expenditures. By 1936 it was becoming 
clear that if the public schools were to hold their own in America, teach- 
ers and administrators once again must take into account as a factor of 
first importance the opinions of the common people. Giving some weight 
to this conclusion was a new development in the labor movement, the 
C.1.O0.—a manifestation of the economy of abundance as applied to 
labor. Furthermore, the presidential election of 1936 revealed that, as a 
result of changed conditions due to depression, the opinions of those 
opposed to labor and to the New Deal had little weight, even though 
they were the opinions, also, of some 85 per cent of the newspapers of 
the country. Roosevelt appealed to the masses and won. 


WIDENING USE OF OPINION POLLS 


By 1936 the opinion polls, developed by big business firms as a means 
of gauging the number and the attitudes of actual and potential cus- 
tomers, began to be utilized to determine the number and the attitudes 
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of actual and potential supporters of presidential candidates. Dr. George 
Gallup had just initiated the American Institute of Public Opinion. 
Utilizing the same sampling techniques he had used in polls for business 
firms to obtain an accurate cross section of opinion, his forecasting of 
Roosevelt’s huge victory over Landon brought his Institute quickly to 
spectacular success. 

Equally spectacular was the failure of the Literary Digest’s predictions 
made on the basis of a straw vote which, while including vastly greater 
numbers of individuals than the Gallup poll, restricted itself to those 
who could afford automobiles and telephones. It is significant that the 
persons polled by the Literary Digest were the moderately well-to-do, 
persons most likely to be influenced by the opinions of leading indus- 
trialists, bankers, and their business colleagues, the editors and publishers 
of American newspapers. Throughout the booming Twenties these 
moderately well-to-do and the key citizens who had influenced their 
thinking had been firm supporters of the public schools. After 1929 
much of their support was withdrawn. 

The changed economic conditions, with their profound implications 
politically—as revealed in the 1936 presidential election—had implica- 
tions, too, for the support of public education. Through its alphabetical 
agencies, the New Deal came to the aid of school systems and set up 
educational agencies of its own. It drew upon the techniques of social 
workers, and applied these in community surveys to see what should be 
done to provide work and relief. 

School administrators and teachers began to see the advisability of 
parallel lines of approach by the schools in their programs for obtaining 
the moral and financial support of communities. Out of their vision has 
come the increased utilization in recent years of community surveys to 
determine the basic needs that schools must serve. Out of it has come, 
too, the development of the cross-section poll as a means of discovering 
actual and potential school support. 


USE OF THE OPINION POLL TECHNIQUE 
IN EDUCATION 


The most ambitious and extensive application of the cross-section 
poll technique to the field of public education is seen in the November, 
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1940, issue of the Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion. This bulletin, entitled What People Think about Y outh and Educa- 
tion, reports the findings of a cross-section poll conducted on a nation- 
wide scale by Dr. Gallup and his American Institute of Public Opinion. 
An earlier poll made in 1939, conducted by the Michigan Education 
Association and restricting its survey of public opinion to the state of 
Michigan, revealed in that state impressive support in defense of public 
education. A few months later, Frederick T. Rope was at work on a 
local poll in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. His findings and 
methods, entitled Opinion Conflict and School Support, have been pub- 
lished subsequently.’ Dr. Rope discovered that 77 per cent of those 
interviewed in Pittsburgh thought their city schools were doing a good 
job, and that 68 per cent believed that the public should provide funds 
sufficient to give a high school education to all children. 

It seems likely that teachers associations, school systems, and civic 
groups will make increased use in the future of public opinion polls as 
these relate to the support, content, and methods of public school educa- 
tion. Business firms and political parties, as we have pointed out, have 
been making extensive utilization of polling methods in the last dozen 
years, and particularly of those addressed to cross sections of the nation 
and of communities. Because educators are becoming increasingly aware 
of the possibilities inherent in public opinion polls for the maintenance 
and increase of school support and for the improvement of education, 
it is well to keep in mind the advantages as well as the disadvantages of 
the poll technique. 

As developed by Dr. Gallup, the cross-section poll can reveal with 
relatively small expense and a high degree of accuracy what people are 
thinking at any given time. This knowledge is of real worth to adminis- 
trators and others planning school programs and seeking moral and 
financial support for those programs. As conceived by Dr. Gallup and 
his associates, the public opinion poll can function only in a democracy 
where people are free to express diverse and conflicting opinions. Fre- 
quent publication of poll findings on various economic, political, and 


1 Rope, Frederick T. Opinion Conflict and School Support. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 838. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1941. 
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social issues encourages that freedom of expression and hence tends to 
build a stronger democracy. The very utilization, therefore, of the cross- 
section poll makes it possible for the common man to speak up and be 
heard. The schools need the support of the common man. They need to 
go directly to the common man. With so many of the important channels 
of communication, such as press, radio, and cinema, controlled directly 
or indirectly by special interest groups and primarily serving those 
groups, cross-section public opinion polls give to the common man a 
chance to express himself — his hopes, his fears, his aspirations. All this 
is to the good, if one has faith in the decency and wisdom of the com- 
mon man. Dr. Gallup has that faith. With James Bryce, he says, in effect: 
“To the people we come, sooner or later.” 

To those who hold that the public schools must be the people’s schools, 
this faith in the common man is likely to grow into a stronger and ever 
stronger faith in the wisdom of the great mass of humble people. This 
is to the good, too, but perhaps not all to the good. Ordinary individuals, 
given the essential facts about a situation, given a chance to appraise tne 
most significant propagandas growing out of a situation, are likely to 
arrive at just and fair conclusions. Unfortunately many situations are too 
complex for ordinary individuals to understand, and most people do not 
have the essential facts with respect to even the simpler situations that 
would give them a chance to appraise various propagandas. Their “yeses” 
and their “noes,” therefore, may have little meaning when it comes to 
answering the question, “What should be done?” 

Critics of the polls maintain that the findings fail almost utterly to 
indicate the intensity with which opinions are held. Counting up “yeses” 
and “noes” and listing “no opinions” may add up to exactly nothing, 
say these critics, if the persons polled are poorly informed, if they are 
ashamed to answer “no opinion,” if they fail to understand the ques- 
tion asked. The very framing of the questions, critics hold, frequently 
makes intelligent answers difficult or impossible. In the light of this 
criticism one may profitably examine the questions asked in the Gallup 
poll undertaken for the National Education Association: What People 
Think about Youth and Education. Consider the first question asked: 
“Many people say there is too much importance placed on education 
these days. Do you agree or disagree?” In answer to this question 73 per 
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cent of the population do not think education is overemphasized while 
21 per cent think it is and 6 per cent have no opinion. These answers 
may be meaningless because the question does not define the term “edu- 
cation.” It does not indicate whether it is primarily training or training 
plus the development of creative thinking. 

One might suggest that had the public been given a cross-section poll 
on the same question in the Twenties an even larger number of persons 
would have regarded education in that period as not being over- 
emphasized. By hindsight, however, it is clear that the education of the 
Twenties was inadequate in preparing young Americans to foresee the 
disaster which lay ahead and to take steps to prevent it. By hindsight it 
is obvious that the education of the Twenties reflected the economic 
and political thinking of the key citizens of that New Era period, that 
with them it was plunging headlong toward the abyss of depression and 
knew it not. By hindsight it is clear that there was too much emphasis 
on the sort of “education” we had in the Twenties which did not en- 
courage creative thinking but laid great stress on training young people 
to accept the mores of the industrial and financial leaders of the era. 

As Lindsay Rogers has pointed out, opinion and action based on it can 
be intelligent only after thorough discussion of an issue. The arguments 
for and against a proposal need to be weighed and alternative suggestions 
canvassed and debated.” 

The danger in applying the cross-section poll to educational proposals 
and other social issues lies precisely here. People don’t know enough 
about these issues to vote on them intelligently. Even the framers of the 
questions may not know enough about them. Consider this question on 
education and notice that throughout What People Think about Youth 
and Education; this general term “education” is frequently used in the 
poll questions. For example, note the second question: “Do you think 
young people today are getting a better education in school than their 
parents got?” 

Again the term “education” is not defined and the implication is that 
education is limited to school. It may well be that the out-of-school 


2 Rogers, Lindsay. “Do the Gallup Polls Measure Opinion?” Harpers Magazine, pp. 
623-632, November, 1941. 
3 National Education Association, op. cit. 
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duties and responsibilities of the children of earlier generations com- 
prised more effective education — defining education as both training 
and creative thinking — than today’s school. One indication of this lies 
in the fact that today’s world is one of agony and travail. The schools 
of the Twenties were little better than the press in giving warning of 
the disaster which was bearing down on the world. 

The function of the school in serving mankind and how that function 
is performed specifically must be known, if voters are to take intelligent 
action with respect to support or non-support of schools. In this con- 
nection consider another question in the poll on Youth and Education: 
“How do you feel about the amount of tax money now being spent for 
schools here—would you say it is too much or not enough?” A question 
like this reminds one of the story of the barber shaving a customer. 
Occasionally the barber would scrape off a sizeable piece of skin. He 
would invariably apologize, saying, “Sorry. Hurt you much?” 

Always the man would answer, “That depends.” 

This got on the barber’s nerves. 

“Listen,” he said to the man in the chair, “what do you mean by saying 
‘that depends’?” 

“I mean just this,” said the man. “If you are trying to shave me, it hurts 
to beat the band, but if you are trying to skin me, it doesn’t hurt nearly 
so much.” 

In the case of the amount of tax money spent for schools one must 
ask, “Too much or not enough — for what?” Clearly, it is not possible 
to answer such questions intelligently unless the people have before them 
precise statements of concrete goals and practices. The good in such 
a poll as this lies not so much in the findings but rather in the discussion 
which may be provoked by publication of the findings — discussion in 
terms of concrete goals and practices. Such discussion naturally would 
relate schools to the lives of the people and to the world in which they 
must live and make a living. It would involve creative thinking. It would 
make less likely the danger of the schools becoming a channel of com- 
munication for the propaganda of some dominant group. It would reveal 
the importance of minority opinion. If this were done there would be 
no danger of smug self-satisfaction on the part of educators in a vote 
which revealed 80 per cent or go per cent of the public being “for” the 
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schools as they are. That satisfaction on the part of public and educators 
can cause, as it has throughout history, educational systems to remain 
respected and respectable long after they have served their purpose. 
Discussion of these school issues, like discussion of any issue, reveals that 
the voice of the people is not the voice of God — always. If, in the 
Middle Ages, Dr. Gallup had polled Europe on the question, “Is the 
earth round or flat?” the vast majority would have answered “Flat.” If, 
in the Twenties, Dr. Gallup had polled educators and parents on the 
question, “Is American business moving in the right direction?” prob- 
ably the great majority would have said “Yes.” If he then had asked 
educators and parents the question, “Are the schools functioning well 
in this society?” again there probably would have been a big majority 
declaring “Yes.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MINORITY OPINIONS 


The fact is that in the Twenties something was seriously wrong with 
the economic system. Only a minority knew it. That minority was not 
popular. The views of that minority were not carried by newspapers and 
magazines; they received little attention in high schools and colleges and 
the American people rushed headlong into depression without knowing 
whither they were going. Schools in that period were so uncritical of 
the society of which they were a part that they gave largely of their 
efforts and prestige to buttressing that society in practices which were 
working to bring economic collapse. Gallup polls on majority opinion 
about business and education in the Twenties would have revealed what 
the majority thought, would have tended to keep that majority on its 
own band wagon. Publicizing the polls would have tended to get others 
onto that same band wagon—so long as current practices seemingly were 
conducive to a high standard of living and well-supported schools. 

Dr. Gallup’s recent poll of what people think about education reveals 
that education is the hope of the common man in America. Dr. Gallup 
touches upon but does not go into the extent to which education 1s a 
dual function: training on the one hand and creative thinking on the 
other. In a dictatorship the emphasis is entirely on training the masses in 
what they shall think. Even in a democracy much of the emphasis is on 
such training. Much of it, particularly in the field of health, is eminently 
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desirable. Some training, however, tends to blind students and teachers 
alike to the problems of the present and the future. These can be met 
only by creative thinking, or by emphasizing how to think objectively. 
In his poll on controversial issues,* Dr. Gallup touches on this but does 
not develop the point. Even so, the N.E.A. report of his findings does 
point to the responsibility of schools in a democracy for encouraging 
creative or even critical thinking. Even in less hazardous times than these, 
the undemocratic concentration of power in any group, be it in govern- 
ment, labor, business, press, radio, school, or church, tends to make viola- 
tions of folkway thinking heretical and therefore punishable. In time of 
war, such violations become especially dangerous, but there is one thing 
more dangerous—the inclination on the part of government officials, 
businessmen, labor leaders, educators, churchmen to be content with 
things as they are and as they have been. 

The common man, given the facts, has the common sense and the 
discretion to make an analysis in terms of his own interests; and he has 
the fairness to adjust these interests to those of the majority. What the 
common man—the American people, if you please—thinks about Amer- 
ican education is important. It may be a profound satisfaction to educa- 
tors if the public is unanimous or nearly so in its approval of schools as 
they are. But even more important than what the public thinks today is 
what it may discover tomorrow with respect to how the schools are 
failing to relate their program to the economic, political, and social 
exigencies affecting public welfare. 

Study of minority opinion, therefore, may be more valuable, in the 
long run, for a stable social, economic, and political structure than satis- 
fied acceptance of the fact that today’s majority opinion reflects approval 
of our present social, economic, and political practices. Educators, par- 
ticularly, should be leaders in encouraging objective diagnoses of public 
opinion polls as they relate to current issues raised by minority groups. 
Otherwise, Dr. Gallup and educators alike may find themselves taking 
polls which reflect a majority created by a monopoly of propaganda in 
the hands of the sort of government whose voice would be law to press, 
school, church, labor, and business as well as to the pollers of public 
opinion. Only preservation and extension of democracy could prevent this. 


* National Education Association, op. cit. 
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GAUGING PUBLIC SATISFACTION OR DISSATISFACTION 


In the crisis caused by war, public opinion polls may be particularly 
helpful to the government and to the people in discerning public satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with a war program. These polls have con- 
tinued in Britain throughout the war. They have stimulated discussion, 
That discussion has been accompanied by analysis and criticism which 
has profoundly changed British governmental policy—and changed it 
for the better. Out of such analysis came the end of the so-called appease- 
ment, the fall of Chamberlain, the rise of Churchill, and the initiation of 
policies which are strengthening British democracy in the midst of the 
war effort. 

Similarly, in this country the public opinion poll may be an aid to 
inspiring and clarifying discussion in war time as in peace time. Cer- 
tainly its application to the field of relationships between the schools and 
the public promises, by and large, to be wholesome, if the techniques are 
so refined as to encourage penetrating discussion of the outstanding edu- 
cational issues of today and tomorrow. 
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or a period of five years beginning in February, 1936, an experi- 

mental program for slow-learning pupils (sometimes called “dull- 
normal” or “slow-normal” pupils) was conducted in Public School 500 
(Speyer School) under the joint supervision of the New York City 
Board of Education and Teachers College. This article gives a brief re- 
port of the methods and certain results of teaching reading to the slow- 
learning pupils in the School.” 


THE GENERAL PROGRAM 


Speyer School was organized to try out new methods and materials 
and a new type of curriculum for the instruction of slow-learning pupils.” 
In the seven classes of slow-learning children, the range of I.Q. was 
from 70-90 when the groups were first assembled. Variations in the I.Q.’s 
obtained in later measurements and certain other factors gave the classes 
a somewhat wider spread toward the end of the five-year period. The 
median of the class medians for the six groups utilized in the present 
study was approximately 85. The children came from a neighborhood 
of very low socio-economic status in which play facilities were meager. 
The school accepted an exceptionally large proportion of children who 
had already encountered difficulty with their studies and who revealed 


1A more complete report will appear in a monograph to be published by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


?A companion study of children of exceptionally high intelligence was conducted in 
the same building. 
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emotional and social maladjustments in the school or in the home or in 
both. The Speyer children, in other words, represented a lower level of 
initial school adjustment than would be typical of dull-normal groups 
in general. A large number of children with reading disabilities were 
also accepted. 

In Speyer School the regular syllabus employed in most other New 
York City schools was disregarded. A new program, which has been 
variously described as an “experience” or “activity” or “modified ac- 
tivity” or “project” program, was employed instead of a curriculum 
strictly organized under several separate subjects. Inasmuch as the pro- 
gram was developed in the course of the experiment to fit the needs of 
the particular pupils in the School, as far as the specialists in charge of the 
work could discover them, it would perhaps be best merely to call the 
curriculum the Speyer School program. It contains features common to 
many programs designated by the terms listed above and some additional 
features which are more or less unique. 

In the main the pupils were engaged in a series of projects or enter- 
prises believed by the teachers and specialists working with them to have 
intrinsic value. Published reports on some of these units of study are 
available and should be consulted by anyone wishing to get a clear idea 
of the details of the plan.* Reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and 
other subjects were taught as they were needed in promoting these enter- 
prises when they were deemed to be especially serviceable to the slow- 
learning pupils. In general, fairly definite provisions were made for 
teaching the basal skills at a time and in a manner designed to capitalize 
their values as instruments for carrying out the larger enterprises. In 
many instances the instruction was hastily organized to meet a particular 
need and interest but, on the whole, it was prearranged and systematic. 


3 The following are representative: 

Berken, Ruth R. Our City. Curriculum Bulletin No. 6, Division of Elementary 
Schools, Board of Education, New York City, 1939. 

Charney, Hattie and Berken, Ruth R. A Year of Nature Study in our City. Curric- 
ulum Bulletin No. 10, Division of Elementary Schools, Board of Education, New York 
City, 1940. 

Cook, Martha and Brickman, Cele T. Public Services and Public Utilities. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 4, Division of Elementary Schools, Board of Education, New York City, 
1938. 

Grilli, Helen A. and Mittleman, Hazel R. We Visit the Orient. Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 2, Division of Elementary Schools, Board of Education, New York City, 1938. 
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In general, the learning should not be considered “incidental” in the sense 
that pupils were left to their own devices to acquire such knowledge and 
skill as they considered essential. 

In the case of reading, although systematic use was made of basal 
readers and preparatory books or workbooks, this subject occupied a 
smaller amount of time than is customary in other New York City 
schools. Adjustment to individual needs was a primary objective. Within 
a given class, for example, basal books designed for three or more dif- 
ferent grades might be employed. The systematic organizations of read- 
ing material were also taken up in such way as to make them as relevant 
as possible to the major enterprise. For example, when the children were 
pursuing a particular topical unit, such as farm life, the teacher sought 
organizations of basal reading materials which dealt with this topic at 
levels suitable for the various children in the class. 

As compared with the typical New York City school, much greater 
emphasis was placed upon means of learning other than reading. Promi- 
nent among the learning activities were excursions to places of interest 
in the environment associated with the major topic, and various follow- 
up activities based on such excursions. Discussions among the pupils, talks 
with other persons, visits to museums for additional information, reports, 
graphs, photographs, drawings, motion and sound motion pictures were 
used as extensively as facilities permitted. The construction of models 
and displays, practical experimentation, consultation with specialists, 
artistic and dramatic activities, these and similar occupations played a 
relatively large role. 

In the Speyer program, in other words, learning by means of reading 
textbooks and other books was given much less time and emphasis than 
in most schools. To a much greater extent, the children attempted to 
learn by listening to oral explanation and descriptions, engaging in oral 
discussions, observing still pictures and motion pictures, studying models 
and concrete materials, constructing objects, observing activities and 
situations at firsthand, doing practical experimentation, and utilizing 
other non-reading means of learning. 

The above statements are not intended to convey the impression that 
Speyer School disregarded the teaching of reading or attempted in any 
positive way to relegate reading to an unimportant role. As a matter of 
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fact, very careful attention was devoted to the reading interest and 
abilities of each child, especially during the first year in which each 
teacher endeavored to diagnose each child’s difficulties, and appraise his 
possibilities and help him to learn to read and especially to learn to enjoy 
reading. The teachers set up a general program, however, in which the 
poor readers were not made unfavorably conspicuous or prevented from 
entering fully into the enterprises. Where difficulties in reading were 
believed to be remediable, help was given. The interests and inclinations 
of pupils toward reading as well as their abilities in learning by other 
means were, however, taken into account.* The teachers tried to avoid 
giving the child the impression that success in school was dependent 
entirely upon reading ability or that each must reach the standard norms 
for his grade. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF SLOW-LEARNING PUPILS 
IN READING 


Standardized tests of reading ability, given at intervals of approxi- 
mately four months for a period of three and one-half years, showed a 
growth in reading ability which kept pace with or slightly exceeded the 
development of the Stanford-Binet mental age. In the case of the oldest 
group, of the six which were studied, there was no evidence that the 
development of reading ability had reached a maximum when the chil- 
dren had reached an average of fourteen and a half years of age. Growth 
during the last year in reading ability was substantial, indicating that the 
children would probably have continued to develop for some time 
under similar instruction. 


4A fuller statement of the nature and purposes of the Speyer School program is con- 
tained in other reports, for example: 

Featherstone, W. B. “The Speyer School for ‘Slow-Reading’ Children.” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 38, pp. 365-380, February, 1937. 

Featherstone, W. B. “An ‘Experience-Curriculum’ for Slow-Learners at Public School 
500: Speyer School.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 39, pp. 287-295, January, 1938. 

Greenberg, Benjamin B. “Public School 500.” The Brooklyn Teacher, Vol. 17, pp- &7; 
June, 1938. 

Grilli, Helen A. “Teaching Slow-Learning Children.” Social Education, Vol. 3, pp: 
169-172, March, 1939. 

A full report of the Speyer School Experiment has recently been published: Final 
Report of the Public School s00 (Speyer School), 1935-1940 by Benjamin B, Greenberg, 
Herbert B. Bruner, and Others. Board of Education of the City of New York, Division 
of Elementary Schools, New York, 1941. 
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When the most mature group was 14 years and 6 months of age, the 
median reading grade scores in the Gates Level of Comprehension test 
and Gates Speed of Reading test were approximately equal to the na- 
tional “norms” of children in the middle of the sixth grade. Higher 
abilities were shown by the children in this group available for the ex- 
amination given later when the average age was 15 years and 4 months. 
The group, which then showed an average I.Q. of 87.3 and an average 
mental age of 12 years and 9 months, obtained a mean grade score in the 
Vocabulary test of the Gates Reading Survey of 7.5; in the Level of 
Comprehension test, 7.96; and in the Speed of Reading test, 6.5. At this 
time, therefore, the children were seventh grade readers in vocabulary 
and comprehension. They were less advanced in speed, which was within 
the sixth grade range, and had apparently made less progress in rate 
during the last year than in other aspects of reading. 

The reading interest and abilities of the children in this Speyer group 
were compared with those of pupils of equivalent age, mental age, intel- 
ligence quotient, socio-economic status, and out-of-school surroundings, 
in a near-by public school. In reading ability the Speyer pupils were, on 
the whole, somewhat superior to the control pupils as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Tue Mean Curonotocica, Ace, Mentat Ace, 1.Q., anp Reapinc Grape Scores FOR 
20 SPEYER PupiLs AND 20 ContROL PupiLts FROM A PuBLic SCHOOL 








Vocab- Compre- 
ulary hension Speed Accuracy 





Pupils CA. M.A. 1.Q. Grade Grade Grade _ Per Cent 
Score Score Score Correct 
Speyer Mean 184.9 153-4 83.7 7.47 7.06 6.48 97-45 
S.D. Mean 1.9 3-3 1.6 0.36 0.30 0.20 1.10 
Control Mean 185.2 154.3 84.0 7.05 7.43 6.78 95.10 
S.D. Mean 1.8 3-5 > a7 0.31 0.34 0.66 





In the amount of reading done largely on their own initiative, as revealed 
by responses on the Witty book check list, the Speyer pupils showed a 
striking superiority. The Speyer boys reported an average of 44.2 books 
read as compared with 28.0 for the control boys; the Speyer girls re- 
ported 62.4 as compared with 34.1 for the control girls, The Speyer 
pupils’ advantage appeared greatest of all in the reading of books of 
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special character—books not included in the Witty list. This finding 
indicates that the Speyer children covered an appreciably wider range | 
of material than children in other schools, especially in the field of in- | ) 
formation. | | 
Various data were secured by means of questionnaires and personal i 
interviews concerning the pupils’ reading habits and interests in connec- | 
tion with newspapers, periodicals, reference books, and miscellaneous | 
materials. Except that these data tend to confirm the results obtained 
by use of the Witty check list that the Speyer children read more, | 
covered a wider range of material, and got more real satisfaction from | 
the activity than the controls, few qualitative differences could be estab- 
lished. On the whole, their preferences for different types of reading ' 
matter were very similar. 





Data secured during interviews concerning the pupils’ plans for educa- 
tion at the secondary level and for choosing a life’s vocation suggest that | 
the Speyer pupils had put reading and other forms of learning to espe- 

‘ cially good use in several practical areas. They seem to have acquired also 
i | a better sense of their own abilities and limitations and a better idea of 

d what the future probably held for them. Their choices of a future educa- 
4 tional program and vocational career were rated by several judges as I 
a being more realistic and sensible. There were fewer instances of choos- 1 





ing an educational program or a professional career which they would ¢ 
probably be unable to realize. Ratings of the reasons given for their | f 
choices were regarded as indicating a superior foundation of informa- ( 
tion. An example of these results is shown in Table II. | 
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TABLE Il 


RATINGS OF THE EXPLANATIONS GIVEN BY PUPILS FoR THEIR CHOICE OF A 
Hicu Scuoot ProcRaMm . 











Speyer Pupils Control Pupils R 

Rating Percentage Percentage 
PE Nabadbrcdeeessocccwecdvenevees ces 40 20 1 
MEE acnceneshsecnevedseuventevensseeeese 30 20 2, 
Mittens chenheteceactaentstanibececesse 25 20 3 
ek SL rrr Te TT Tree ee 5 30 4 
Not going .........scceccecccccccccscceecs oO 10 5 
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The fact that the Speyer pupils seem to have made more sensible 
choices for future enterprises and to be better satisfied with the future 
which they had chosen, cannot be claimed to be a direct outcome of the 
instruction in reading. It is possible, however, that the program of read- 
ing in this School had some direct and a number of indirect influences 
upon these outcomes. More important than the finding that the Speyer 
children read more widely and with greater enjoyment in practical areas 
is the fact that making reading a less exclusive tool of learning gave the 
pupils opportunity for a wider variety of educational contacts with life 
in the community. When pupils in other schools were engaged in learn- 
ing by reading, the Speyer pupils were frequently spending the time in 
visiting important industries and institutions in the neighborhood, or talk- 
ing with workmen and experts of various sorts, or viewing motion or 
sound motion pictures, or engaging in discussion or constructive work 
in connection with one of their projects. They undoubtedly had a wider 
range of direct contacts with out-of-school affairs and a wider variety of 
learning techniques. 

Since the Speyer pupils spent less time in reading, it might be expected, 
although it is not demonstrated by this study, that they had become 
more competent learners by these other means than pupils in the con- 
ventional reading school. It is possible, but not as yet demonstrated, that 
children within this range of intelligence acquire various types of in- 
formation and interests more readily by means of observation, visitation, 
constructive activities, use of pictures, motion pictures and sound motion 
pictures, etc., than by means of reading. Judgments of the pupils’ re- 


TABLE Iil 


Ratincs of GENERAL ADJUSTMENT TO SCHOOL AND LIFE IN PERCENTAGES 











. Judge A Judge B A plus B 
Rating Speyer Control Speyer Control Speyer Control 
Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 
1. Excellent ....... 30 15 25 10 27.5 12.5 
2. Good tee ener 40 35 35 25 37:5 30.0 
ae 25 40 30 40 27.5 40.0 
a 5 10 10 20 7.5 15.0 


§. Very poor ...... o o oO 5 0 2.5 
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sponses given in the interviews made by two persons unfamiliar with the 
children or the schools and unable to identify either suggest, moreover, 
that Speyer pupils had achieved a more wholesome adjustment to life 
both in and out of the School. Table III gives representative data on 
this point. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


Interpretations of all these data, however, are complicated by the fact 
that Speyer School was different in a number of respects from other 
New York City schools. The Speyer classes were limited to twenty- 
five pupils whereas other schools ranged up to more than forty. The 
Speyer groups were limited to the dull-normal range, whereas in other 
schools, if the ability grouping existed at all, it was less exact. The 
Speyer School had the advice of several specialists in education, which 
the reader may regard either as an asset or a liability. As pointed out 
above, the pupils taken into the School included an exceptionally large 
number of maladjusted children who had already found school distaste- 
ful and whose out-of-school environment offered few incentives for 
development. The Speyer program lacked many facilities enjoyed by 
the typical New York City schools, such as a large library, good shops, 
playrooms, recreational quarters, and other equipment. Although the 
teachers were selected from New York City schools, it is possible that 
they were somewhat superior to the average. The program had the 
advantage of novelty but the disadvantage of being new and subject to 
many mistakes, confusions, and other difficulties inevitable in an experi- 
mental situation. 

Although Speyer pupils acquired as much ability and almost certainly 
somewhat greater interest in reading than did comparable children in 
other schools in which more time was devoted to reading instruction, it is 
quite probable that an increase in time for reading instruction would 
have resulted in a higher level of ability. It is by no means as clear, how- 
ever, that placing more pressure upon reading would have resulted in 
an increase in enjoyment of the activity. It is the opinion of most of the 
teachers that the lesser pressure on reading and the provision of a wider 
range of other methods of learning had a beneficial effect upon reading 
interest and possibly also upon sheer ability. Some of the teachers believe 
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that the typical school forces so much reading upon these children that 
they become bored with it. These pupils, they contend, need a variety 
of learning activities with frequent change. They believe that reading 
becomes a more enjoyable activity when the amount is kept to a reason- 
able proportion in a daily program employing a variety of other ways 
of learning. 

The question whether reading received too little or too much emphasis 
at Speyer School depends in part upon the extent to which the reading 
ability achieved at the age of approximately 15 years proves to be satis- 
factory for the demands of the future life of the pupils. As noted above, 
the oldest class in the Speyer School, on reaching approximately the end 
of the program, had achieved roughly a seventh grade level in reading 
comprehension and vocabulary and a median sixth grade level in speed. 
Probably most authorities would agree that this level of reading ability 
is less than ideal for meeting the demands of an academic high school 
program. The same authorities would probably agree, however, that an 
academic high school program would, in any event, not be the best 
choice of pupils within this range of intelligence. Specialists in reading 
would probably agree that although the abilities achieved by these pupils 
fall somewhat short of the requirements for efficient comprehension of 
the more difficult and substantial literature in books, manuals, news- 
papers, and magazines, they are nevertheless sufficient to enable a young 
adult to profit from a wide range of easier, everyday literature. If proper 
materials were chosen and satisfactory opportunities provided, young 
adults with this level of reading ability could continue effective educa- 
tion on a modest level of achievement. 

If a much higher level of reading ability could have been achieved only 
at the cost of a restriction in a range of experiences and in abilities to 
learn in other ways, its value at such a cost is by no means obvious. The 
Public School 500 (Speyer School) study does not reveal whether this 
choice would have to be made. Other long-time experiments, employing 
other programs in comparison with the type tried out in this school, are 


necessary before any final evaluation of the Speyer curriculum can be 
made. 
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Developing a Junior High School 
Reading Program 


HAROLD J. McNALLY 


DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, ALLEGANY COUNTY, MD. 


One of the four things which an able committee of the American Council 
on Education agree that the secondary school should do is to teach reading. 
The necessity for this recommendation arises from a number of causes, one 
of which is the recent tendency to promote children on the basis of chron- 
ological age, social adjustment, and other factors, rather than their ability to 
meet the scholastic standards for a given grade. One result of this policy is an 
extremely wide range of reading ability in each of the junior high school years. 

Confronted with this problem, high school principals have sought various 
solutions—emphasis on reading in every subject, a period for the improve- 
ment of reading scheduled for all pupils, special reading classes or clubs for 
pupils whose scores on reading tests indicated one or more year’s retardation, 
remedial work with groups of three or four pupils whom diagnostic measures 
showed to have similar reading problems, and clinical work with individuals 
whose reading problems were complex and serious. 

The program, conducted on a county-wide basis in Allegany County, 
Maryland, described in the following article by Mr. H. J. McNally, combines 
attention to reading in all subjects with systematic instruction in reading for 
all pupils in the seventh and eighth grades and special remedial work for the 
most seriously retarded readers. Of particular interest to administrators is 
the importance attached in this article to selection and in-service education 
of teachers of reading. By means of bulletins, a course of instruction in the 
diagnosis and remediation of reading difficulties, and other instructional and 
discussion meetings, a firm basis for the program was laid. 

Rutu STRANG 


ie recent years, much has been said and written concerning the reading 

problem in our high schools. Study after study has emphasized that 

many of our junior and senior high school pupils cannot handle with 

reasonable facility the reading materials provided for their instruction. 
264 
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Indeed, statistical evidence clearly demonstrates that from 15 to 30 per 
cent or more of our high school pupils are so seriously retarded in read- 
ing that their success in all the content subjects is jeopardized.’ 

The contention that reading ability is an important factor in high 
school success is also no longer entirely in the realm of theory. Recent 
studies afford experimental evidence of the positive correlation between 
reading abilities and achievement in the content subjects.” 

We need not seek far for reasons to account for the present situation. 
First among them is the increasing high school population. Instead of 
one pupil in ten (as in 1890), approximately seven pupils in ten of high 
school age are now in school. We are therefore educating an entirely 
different kind of group from those in our schools a half-century ago.* 
Secondly, the textbooks and other books we are using are very often too 
difficult for a large part of the high school population. Many of our 
secondary school pupils are not equipped to read “classics” and textbooks 
whose authors are often college professors, but not specialists in chil- 
dren’s reading. Thirdly, the reading demands of the high school differ 
in their nature and their variety from the reading demands of the ele- 
mentary school. ‘This situation is well stated by McCallister: 


... Investigations show that pupils of the upper grades and high school 
encounter new reading activities for which they are not prepared by the 
training received in the earlier grades. . . . Every subject provides varied 
opportunities for applying reading to special types of study activities and 
to special purposes.* 


1Betts, E. A. The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties. Row, Peterson 
and Company, New York, 1936. Bond, Eva and Bond, Guy. Developmental Reading in 
the High School. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1941. Gray, W.S. “The Nature 
and Extent of the Reading Problem in American Education.” Educational Record, Vol. 
19, pp. 87-104, January, 1938. McCallister, J. M. Remedial and Corrective Instruction in 
Reading. D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., New York, 1936. Strang, Ruth. Problems in 
the Improvement of Reading in High School and College. Revised Edition. The Science 
Press Printing Company, Lancaster, Pa., 1940. 

2Bond, Eva. Reading and Ninth Grade Achievement. Contributions to Education, 
No. 756. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
1938. Bond, Elden. Tenth Grade Abilities and Achievements. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 813. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1940. 

® Dodds, B. L. “That All May Learn.” Bulletin of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, p. 9, Vol. 23, November, 1939, Chicago, Ill. 

* McCallister, op. cit., pp- 7-8. 
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There are other reasons, of course, but these are the ones which loom 
large. 

In the face of the evidence, we do not seem justified in omitting read- 
ing instruction of some kind from the junior and senior high school 
offerings. More and more are schools and other educational agencies 
coming to accept this point of view. A recent report of a committee of 
the American Council on Education states: 


. . . The mistake has long been made in secondary schools of assuming that 
pupils are not in need of post-elementary school instruction in reading. . . . 
No other contribution to general education can be of importance equal to 
that which would be gained by making pupils competent readers.® 


INITIAL STEPS AND PLANS 


The urgency of the situation began to be realized in Allegany County, 
Maryland,° for some time prior to the fall of 1940. For various reasons, 
however, no extensive measures were taken to solve the problem before 
that time. In late August of that year, however, Mr. Charles L. Kopp, 
Superintendent of Schools, charged the Director of Special Education 
with the responsibility of doing something about the high school read- 
ing problem in the county. 

The first difficulty was the fact that not all high school teachers and 
principals were aware of the importance and extent of the reading 
problem. This was partly because few of them had had previous training 
or background in the psychology or teaching of reading. Our initial 
step, therefore, was to conduct a standardized survey of the reading 
abilities of all the pupils in the county high schools. While this survey 
was in progress a bulletin was issued which briefly discussed the prob- 
lem, its nature, and the reasons for it.’ At the conclusion of the testing 
program, a second bulletin was distributed, summarizing the test results.® 

5 What the High Schools Ought to Teach, A Report of a Special Committee on the 
Secondary School Curriculum, pp. 12 and 14. American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940. 

6 The state school system of Maryland is organized on the “county unit” system, 
wherein the county is the administrative unit of organization. 

7 McNally, H. J. The High School Reading Problem. High School Reading Bulletin, 
No. 1. Allegany County Board of Education, Cumberland, Md., September, 1940. 


8 McNally, H. J. The Reading Problem in Allegany County, Md. High School Read- 
ing Bulletin, No. 2. Allegany County Board of Education, Cumberland, Md., October, 


1940. 
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/ 


The following facts were presented and their implications were pointed 
out and discussed: 


1. Thirty-three per cent of the junior high school pupils were below a 
seventh grade level in reading ability, as measured by the test used. 

2. Thirty-four per cent of the senior high school pupils were retarded 
one or more years in reading ability. 

3. Reading abilities of pupils in one grade showed ranges of from seven to 
ten grades. In grade 10, for example, the range in reading level on the test 
used was from grade 5 to college sophomore level. 

4. The percentage of pupils whose scores were below the standard norm 
of the test was greater in the upper high school grades than in the junior 
high school grades. Indeed, the median grade score for grade 12 was only 
two-tenths of a grade higher than the median score for grade 11. The mean 
score was but three-tenths of a grade higher. 


On the basis of these facts, the general preliminary plans for attacking 
the problem were stated. 

For the remainder of the year, a broad program of teacher education 
was introduced through bulletins and professional teachers’ meetings in 
the schools. A series of bulletins was prepared and distributed periodi- 
cally, in which were discussed the nature of reading, and principles and 
techniques of reading instruction which could be applied in all classes 
involving reading. These bulletins served as a focus of discussion in 
teachers’ meetings held in the schools under the leadership of principals, 
selected teachers, and the Director of Special Education. 

In addition, the problem was discussed in several principals’ meetings 
throughout the year. In these meetings, the nature and importance of 
the problem were discussed, and plans for meeting the situation were 
critically examined. 

Meanwhile, plans for a more direct attack on reading improvement 
were being considered. In any reading situation there are two variables: 
the reader and the material read. Consequently, there are two possible 
approaches to the reading problem. On the one hand, we can bend our 
efforts toward raising the reading abilities of the pupils to that level re- 
quired to read the traditionally prescribed materials. On the other hand, 
it is possible to supply reading materials on different levels to meet the 
range of abilities of the readers. In short, we can either adjust the reader 
to the material, or provide material adjusted to the reader. These 
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processes are not mutually exclusive, of course, and in Allegany County 
we are trying to make adjustments in both processes. 

The provision of materials suited to the pupil is, of course, much the 
easier of the two alternatives. This we are attempting to do on a wide 
scale by recognizing the variation in the reading status of our pupils, 
and by taking this variation into account in the county-wide program 
of curriculum revision. This program is being directed by Richard T, 
Rizer, High School Supervisor. In the preparation of the new curricula 
much attention is being given to providing reading materials on different 
levels of difficulty. The references for any one topic in seventh grade 
science, for example, include some on fourth and fifth grade levels, and 
range to others on a senior high school level.® 

Perhaps a more striking example is the new literature course for grade 
seven.’ Instead of being organized around the study of literary forms, 
it is organized around common areas of experience, such as “Adventures 
in Friendship,” “Footprints of Nature,” “Fight for Your Life.” As op- 
posed to “an intensive, analytical program, in which all pupils are re- 
quired to dissect the techniques of construction and the technicalities of 
form, . . . the course provides an extensive reading program .. . 
[and] gives each individual an opportunity to extend himself from where 
he is in ability and interest to a higher level of ability and a broader range 
of interest.” ** 

The very extensive lists of books and stories for each of these units 
include some which could be read easily by pupils with fifth and sixth 
grade reading abilities, whereas others are as high as the tenth grade in 
difficulty level. Thus, pupils may choose from these lists books which 
they can read with ease and enjoyment, and at the same time be able to 
participate in, and contribute to, the common group experience. 

For our other approach — that of adjusting the readers to the ma- 
terials — three phases of a program in reading instruction were proj- 
ected: a school-wide program of reading emphasis in almost all classes, 
a program of direct developmental reading instruction, and a program 


® Rizer, Richard T. A Differentiated Reading Program in High School Science. Alle- 
gany County Board of Education, Cumberland, Md., 1940. 

10 Course of Study in Seventh Grade Literature (including Teachers’ Manual). Alle- 
gany County Board of Education, Cumberland, Md., 1941. 

11 [bid., Teachers’ Manual, p. 5. 
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of remedial reading for the most severely handicapped pupils. It was felt 
that as the school year had already begun, any measures entailing exten- 
sive changes in school organization would be unwise. Consequently, it 
was decided to organize only the remedial reading classes during the 


first year. 


THE REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM 


In instituting the remedial reading classes, a number of obstacles were 
encountered. To begin with, there was the problem of providing room 
for such classes in a curriculum already quite full. The High School 
Supervisor and the Director of Special Education met with the principals 
and explained the problem, and then worked with them individually on 
the scheduling of the program. In the smaller schools, where scheduling 
is most difficult because of lack of flexibility in the organization, selected 
teachers were freed for three or more hour periods weekly for remedial 
work in grades 7 and 8. Other grades were not included because the 
number of pupils who could be handled in the program was very limited, 
and the beginning of the junior high school was considered the most 
strategic point at which to attack the problem on a secondary school 
level. In the larger schools it was found possible to schedule five one- 
hour periods of work in these grades. Classes were limited to fifteen 
pupils. Pupils to be placed in these classes were chosen on the basis of 
reading and intelligence test scores. 

The selection of teachers for the program was another difficult prob- 
lem. Because of the nature of remedial reading instruction, we wished 
the personnel to be teachers of ability, openmindedness, sympathy with 
and insight into children’s problems, and that “willingness to go an extra 
mile.” Furthermore, we wanted teachers who were alive to the reading 
problem, and—if possible—teachers with some previous experience in 
teaching children to read. Obviously, there were few teachers who could 
be freed for this work who met all these qualifications. Nevertheless we 
felt that on the whole, and particularly with respect to the factor of 
capacity for professional growth, we were singularly fortunate in the 
group which was selected. 

As the majority of these teachers knew little about teaching reading, 
(as is generally true of high school teachers, whose training does not 
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include the teaching of reading) let alone remedial reading, we embarked 
upon a course of instruction in diagnosis and remediation of reading 
difficulties. The teachers gave generously of their Saturday mornings to 
attend meetings, and spent many evening hours in studying the tech- 
niques of diagnosing poor reading and the methods employed in remedial 
reading. An effort was made to supply them with the best references 
available on the subject. The two books leaned on most heavily were 
Strang’s Problems in the Improvement of Reading in High School and 
College,’* and Harris’ How to Increase Reading Ability.* The tests used 
for diagnosis were as follows: 

Gates Reading Survey for Grades 3 to 10. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University, New York. 


Gates Silent Reading Tests, Grades 3 to 8, Types A and D. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


Gates Diagnostic Reading Tests. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 


Gray’s Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs. Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Ill. 


In addition to these tests, intelligence tests and other diagnostic tech- 
niques were employed, and the results, diagnoses, and recommendations 
were summarized on a form devised for that purpose. In general, the 
diagnostic methods employed were those advocated by Gates,"* modified, 
of course, to fit our situation and needs. 

Instructional and discussion meetings with the entire group of remedial 
reading teachers were supplemented by individual supervisory visits and 
conferences. 

Whereas some general reading instruction was begun in these classes 
early in the autumn of 1940, specific remedial teaching, aimed directly at 
individual pupil difficulties, was somewhat delayed for several reasons. 
To begin with, the techniques of diagnosis cannot be learned in a day. 
Furthermore, because of differences in the amount of time teachers 
could give to this learning, and because of other factors, some teachers 


12 Strang, op. cit. 

13 Harris, Albert J. How to Increase Reading Ability: A Guide to Diagnostic and 
Remedial Methods. Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1940. 

14 Gates, Arthur I. The Improvement of Reading. Revised Edition. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1935. 
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completed the diagnoses of the pupils in their classes later than others. 
Consequently, although well-conceived remedial instruction got under 
way in some classes early in January, 1941,it was not possible to start such 
instruction in other classes until later. When we tested in May, 1941, 
however, we found rather gratifying evidence of the effectiveness of 
the program. Analysis of the test scores revealed that in four or five 
months of pointed remedial work the pupils in remedial reading classes 
had gained an average of one year in reading ability. It must be remem- 
bered that these were pupils who in their previous seven, eight, or nine 
years had grown less than six years in reading ability, and some of whom 
had almost stopped growing altogether in this respect. There were some 
children, of course, who made no appreciable gains, whereas others 
gained more than three years in reading grade as measured by the tests. 

Not only did we realize quantitative gains, however. A number of 
pupils reported having voluntarily read an entire book for the first time 
in years. The following statements are quoted from the teachers’ reports 
on individual pupils at the end of the year: 


“Enjoys reading now. Can read much better, and can get the meaning.” 


“Florence is a plodder and an earnest worker. She has access to very few 
books, but has shown marked improvement in reading. , 


“Joan has noticeably improved, and has now acquired taste for other 
reading than ‘funnies’ and ‘Big Little Books.’ ” 


“Harry has accomplished a lot. He feels that he has and is proud of the 
fact. His preference i is still for books below his grade level, but he is steadily 
improving.” 

“Donald took great pride in ‘measuring up’ to his classmates in other 
classes. He feels that the reading class helped him.” 


“Betty’s reading improved from the Polly series to Little Women, Silver 
Chief, etc. Marked growth in interest and desire to read.” 


“Joe has changed his attitude from hopeless discouragement to proud 
achievement.” 


There were those too, of course, who did not appear to profit, as evi- 
denced by such reports as: “No improvement in taste”; “Still reads on 
fifth grade level; little improvement.” Such cases, however, are inevitable 
in a program such as ours, where complete individualization is next to 
impossible. The doctor cannot save every patient. Nevertheless, we feel 
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that the progress made in the large majority of cases more than com- 
pensated for these discouragements. 

During the first year we were severely handicapped by the dearth of 
material of interest to these pupils, written on their level. It is an ex- 
tremely difficult proposition to develop vital interest and to stimulate 
wide reading when all you can offer is material that is hard to read, that 
is time-worn, or unattractive, or both, or, if it is easy to read, is much too 
juvenile in interest for an adolescent youngster. Over the summer, a 
study was made of available reading materials, and this year we have 
started a library of more than three hundred titles, just for the remedial 
classes. These books were selected on the basis of the attractiveness of 
their format, their probable interest to junior high school pupils, easy 
reading level, and inexpensiveness. The library is divided into groups of 
about thirty titles each, and placed in the remedial reading classrooms. 
Each month these collections are moved from one school to another, thus 
giving every child in the remedial program an opportunity to see the en- 
tire collection in the course of the year, and to read those which appeal 
to him most. The interest with which the pupils have reacted to these 
books has been very revealing. We are finding that their aversion to 
reading in the past has not been because they dislike reading; they delight 
in reading books in which the vocabulary, language, and ideational con- 
tent is not far beyond their present ability levels. Naturally, not all the 
books are popular. By maintaining careful records of each pupil’s read- 
ing, we hope to arrive at a list of titles which we know will interest the 
retarded readers in our junior high schools. 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM 


It is clearly realized by those directing the high school reading pro- 
gram that remedial reading is perhaps the least important phase of a read- 
ing program, since it can reach only a small fraction of the pupils. Con- 
sequently, a program of “developmental” reading for all pupils was 
introduced into the seventh and eighth grades of the junior high schools 
at the beginning of the 1941-1942 school year. In grade 7, five periods 
weekly of reading instruction are offered to all pupils, and three periods 
weekly in grade 8. A quotation from a bulletin issued at the first of the 
year to teachers of developmental reading states the scope of these classes: 
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Our general aim, of course, is to improve the reading ability of our pupils. 
Reading is not a unitary trait, however, but comprises many different, closely 
integrated, and specific abilities. It is our purpose in these classes to develop 
certain of these abilities which are important in the present stage of develop- 
ment of the pupil. Abilities important in study, for example, such as use of 
the table of contents, of the index, of boldface and section headings in the 
text, outlining, summarizing, finding certain specific facts embedded in the 
text, getting the general or central thought of a selection, and the choice, 
location, and use of references, should receive direct attention. Certain of 
the reading mechanics may be in need of emphasis, particularly with the 
poorer readers. Such mechanics are techniques of word recognition (includ- 
ing syllabication, recognition of common prefixes, roots, and suffixes, and 
use of surrounding context), vocabulary building, dictionary usage, phrasing, 
etc. Not only should there be emphasis on mechanics and study techniques; 
much practice in reading relatively simple material for enjoyment and in- 
formation is necessary. This includes the reading of such popular types as 
Boys’ Life, Popular Mechanics, Saturday Evening Post, Story Parade, Amer- 
ican Girl, etc., newspapers (which news is important, which unimportant, 
function and use of headlines, interpretation of social and political cartoons, 
development of standards and tastes, etc.), short stories, articles, essays, and 
novels. Furthermore, the ability to understand and follow written directions, 
which is of extreme importance in the lives of most of us today, and singu- 
larly lacking in many high school—yes, even college—graduates, should 
receive direct attention. 


One period weekly is devoted to “free reading.” During this period 
the pupils read books of their own choosing, report on exceptionally en- 
joyable books, give book “previews,” dramatize interesting excerpts, go 
to the library, and so forth. This period is designed to give opportunity 
for the teacher to get to know the reading interests and tastes of the 
pupils, and to guide those tastes and interests to higher levels. 

Scheduling of reading classes has been arranged so that the remedial 
and developmental reading classes run concurrently. In this way, it is not 
necessary to take pupils out of classes in the content subjects for their 
remedial reading instruction. This also facilitates returning pupils to the 
regular program when further remedial instruction for chen i is deemed 
unnecessary. (Generally, however, pupils remain in the remedial classes 
for the entire year.) Then, too, pupils in the remedial classes are not 
made to feel “different”; they are attending the “reading” class that 
period just as are the other pupils in their grade. 
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Some of the larger schools have assigned pupils to developmental 
reading classes on the basis of their reading ability. There are classes in 
the seventh grade, for example, composed of pupils whose reading ability 
appreciably exceeds seventh grade level; others of pupils approximately 
at seventh grade reading level; and still others in which the reading 
ability of the pupils does not measure up to seventh grade. The most re- 
tarded are, of course, in the remedial class. 

We deliberately gave many of these classes to teachers of subjects 
other than English, hoping thus to acquaint them with reading instruc- 
tion techniques which they could apply in their science, social studies, 
and mathematics classes. There are also a number of English teachers 
participating in the program. Help is given these teachers through meet- 
ings with the Director of Special Education, bulletins on various phases 
of the reading program, and supervisory visits and conferences. 

Instructional materials being used in the developmental reading classes 
are such books as Hovious’ Flying the Printways,” Roberts and Rand’s 
Let’s Read series,“ and Center and Persons’ Reading and Thinking 
series.’ We have been careful to supply these materials on several levels 
of difficulty for each grade. Thus, in the seventh grade of one school, 
the poor readers in developmental classes are using Let’s Read, Book Il 
(sixth grade difficulty level), the “average” group is using Flying the 
Printways (about seventh grade difficulty level), and the best readers 
are using Reading and Thinking (which is somewhat difficult for 
our average group). Instruction is by no means limited to these books, 
however, but includes such reading material as textbooks from other 
classes, the daily newspaper, magazines, dictionaries, reference and other 
materials from the library, and anything else the teacher finds appro- 
priate for her purposes. 

It is yet too early to evaluate the effects of this program. Inevitably, 
instruction in some classes is quite poor, whereas in others it is eminently 
satisfying. In some of the latter, marked improvement in study power, 


15 Hovious, Carol. Flying the Printways: Experiences Through Reading. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, Mass., 1938. 

16 Roberts, Holland and Rand, Helen. Let’s Read. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 
New York, 1937. 

17 Center, Stella S. and Persons, Gladys L. Reading and Thinking. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1940. 
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reading speed, and reading interest and taste have already been noted. 
ese are largely subjective judgments, however. 
Se) J juag 


THE SCHOOL-WIDE PROGRAM 


Important as developmental and remedial reading instruction may be, 
it loses effectiveness if it is not supplemented and buttressed by attention 
to reading in other classes. For this reason we are attempting to develop 
a “school-wide” program of reading instruction in all classrooms. As a 
fortunate coincidence, the Maryland State Department of Education 
recently issued a bulletin entitled A High School Reading Program.** 
This, with some of the bulletins issued in the county, is being used as the 
focus for a study program in reading in some of our schools. The school- 
wide program is further being implemented by means of professional 
staff meetings under the direction of the principals, with the members of 
the supervisory staff as consultants. The purpose of the study program 
is to acquaint all teachers with the importance of reading to the learning 
of the subjects they teach, with the nature of reading, and with tech- 
niques of reading instruction, so that they may guide more effectively 
the reading of the pupils in their classes. The role played in each of the 
content subjects by specialized vocabulary, study techniques, specialized 
reading skills, and differentiated reading materials is being emphasized. 
Teachers are also being urged to lead their pupils into wider non-fiction 
and fiction reading in their particular subject fields. It is hoped that this 
emphasis will help to make the instruction taking place in the develop- 
mental and remedial reading classes operational throughout the school. 


As has been mentioned, it is hard to evaluate the effects of the program 
at this stage. We are acutely aware that we will not successfully reach 
every pupil who needs help. There are, however, some things we do 
know. We know that the secondary school teachers over the county 
are now actively aware of the reading problem, are thinking about it and 
discussing it, and are doing something about it in their classrooms. We 
know that our secondary school curriculum is being profoundly in- 
fluenced by this increasing awareness, as evidenced by the attention 


8 Pullen, T. G. A High School Reading Program. Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. 22, 
No. 3, March, 1941. State Department of Education, Baltimore, Md. 
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given to differentiated reading materials in the new curricula being de- 
veloped. We know that materials of instruction are being purchased with 
the needs of the poor and the exceptionally capable readers in mind. We 
know that pupils’ interest in reading has been stimulated to an unusual 
extent, and that they are reading much more, and more widely and 
wisely, than they used to. And we know that some pupils, who would 
almost inevitably have become members of the great American frater- 
nity of “non-readers,” are being helped to reading independence and en- 
joyment, and in many cases, to self-respect. 

We also know, of course, that much room remains for improving the 
program, but the results already noted make us feel that we are not tilt- 
ing at windmills. 


The March issue of the Teachers CoLiece Recorp will publish an article 
by Professor Ruth Strang giving a more detailed account of 
methods and materials for the improvement of reading in high 
school. It will be written from the teacher’s rather than 
from the administrator’s or supervisor’s standpoint. 
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Speech Correction 1n Public Schools 


GEORGE A. KOPP 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SPEECH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


... problems involved in Speech Correction that confront educa- 
tors and administrators today are complicated by many factors. To 
understand them one needs to appreciate that Speech Correction, like 
Topsy, just “grew” without the benefit of supervision or direction. No 
one seems to mind the fact that the scope and function of the activity 
have never been established. The leading educators in the field are, 
however, militantly aggressive in expanding and developing their in- 
dividual departments in localities throughout the country. They labor 
under individualistic philosophies that are somewhat conditioned by local 
expediency. In one community the program is administered by the local 
college or university clinic; in another, it is directed by a specially ap- 
pointed director responsible to the board of education; in another com- 
munity the program is provided for in the state department of education 
under the director of special education; in other communities it is 
administered by the local special education department; and in still other 
communities the work is found under the guidance of individual teachers, 
private practitioners, and medical doctors. 

The professional training required on the part of the teachers of 
Speech Correction under these various types of administration ranges 
from a two-credit course in Speech Correction to a Master’s degree or 
its equivalent in the subject. The children taught by these teachers have 
every conceivable type of speech defect, varying in severity from a 
single sound substitution to complete absence of speech. The total result 
of such sporadic and heterogeneous activities can never be thoroughly 
evaluated. The needed reorganization to correct these conditions is an 
open challenge to educational ability and willingness to formulate and 
administer educational principles and practices that are national in scope 
and that show due regard for efficiency and economy in operation. The 
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considerations involved are especially important in times like these, when 
teachers are being dismissed, schools are being closed, and educational 
budgets are being drastically reduced in all sections of the country, They 
take on added significance when administrators, forced by their local and 
state economies, focus the spotlight of investigation on all instruction 
and services from the kindergarten through the university in conscien- 
tious attempts to maintain programs that are essential at a minimum cost 
to the public. It is the purpose of this article to analyze critically the 
existing practices in Speech Correction, and to present ways and means 
that may be employed by school authorities to improve the administra- 
tion and instruction of this vital phase of education. 


PRESENT STATUS OF SPEECH CORRECTION 


Designation of Speech Defectives 


The prevailing technique is to classify every child who has a voice 
or diction fault as a speech defective, regardless of the cause of the de- 
fect. Such procedure permits classifying children as speech defectives 
even though they may be deaf or deafened, mentally retarded, crippled 
or blind, just so long as they have faulty speech. It also makes it possible 
to classify all other children who have slight or severe language or voice 
impairments as speech defectives. If a child lisps, or if he has a sound 
substitution or sound omission, he is classified as a speech defective and 
he may be found in the same class with stutterers, aphasics, and deafened 
children. This technique has been used in Speech Correction surveys. 
It permits the person making the survey to find about as many defectives 
as he wants to find in order to establish the need for additional Speech 
Correction teachers. It is a means used to create larger classes when 
larger classes are desirable, and it establishes waiting lists to insure that 
the classes are always filled. Consequently, it establishes artificially a 
need for Speech Correction specialists. 


Training the Speech Correction Teacher 


The present- day practice of training Speech Correction teachers to 
teach the children who are designated as speech defectives is educa- 
tionally unsound. The defectives are found in the elementary and 
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secondary schools, and in the various areas of the division of the handi- 
capped. The students in training to be Speech Correction teachers, 
therefore, should qualify to teach in the elementary schools, in the 
secondary schools, in the schools for the deaf, in the schools for the 
mentally retarded, in the schools for the spastics, in the schools for the 
blind, in hospitals and in clinics. All this preparation must be provided 
in one program of study: in the Speech Correction curriculum! It is 
obviously absurd to think that anyone could possibly complete such a 
program of study, yet this is exactly what is being attempted in most 
of the teacher-training institutions. Many of the schools recognize the 
impossibility of what they are trying to do, Nevertheless, they may add 
a course in lip reading to the Speech Correction curriculum to qualify 
the student to teach the deaf; or a course in relaxation to equip the 
student to work with the spastic; or possibly a course in abnormal psy- 
chology to give the student the training requisite to teaching the men- 
tally handicapped. But these inadequate gestures toward a more thorough 
training of teachers are made only in the better colleges and universities. 

To appreciate more fully what is actually taking place, one needs to 
note the types of schools in which Speech Correction training is being 
given. In many schools Speech Correctionists are trained in the liberal 
arts college with no courses in education, no practice teaching, and a 
minimum of “hit-or-miss” methodology applied to a few cases in the 
Speech Clinic. Other schools provide training in Speech Correction in 
the speech education department. The course requirements here may 
or may not include methodology and practice teaching. Another group 
of schools provide a major in Speech Correction with adequate training 
in theory and practice. Many universities offer comprehensive programs 
that lead to advanced degrees in the field. These various types and kinds 
of training programs are supervised by doctors of medicine who may 
or may not be educators, by teachers whose major interest may be 
Speech Correction, Public Speaking, or English, and by others whose 
educational qualifications few are brave enough to question. 


Administration of the Program 


The administration of Speech Correction programs, like the designa- 
tion of speech defectives and the training of Speech Correction teachers, 
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is relegated to directors of clinics, to special directors appointed by the 
board of education, to state and city special education departments, and 
to individual teachers, private practitioners, and medical doctors. The 
prevailing practice of establishing and administering Speech Correction 
programs in the department of special education, either state or local, has 
contributed more than anything else to the chaotic situation that exists 
today. The placing of Speech Correction in the special education depart- 
ment automatically classifies children who lisp, or who have other minor 
articulatory or voice defects, in the same category as the children who 
are blind, deaf, mentally retarded, or crippled. The mistake is commonly 
made of having an area in the handicapped division entitled, “The Speech 
Handicapped.” This naturally is a meaningless and misleading classifica- 
tion because the same people that are classified as organic speech defec- 
tives are to be found almost entirely in the other areas of the handicapped. 
That is, the so-called organic speech defectives are in fact not organic 
speech defectives, but they are the auditorially handicapped, the motor 
handicapped, or the mentally handicapped. The speech disturbances are 
directly or indirectly due to these more profound afflictions and are 
therefore secondary in nature. The nonorganic speech defectives, com- 
prising more than four-fifths of the total number, are also included in the 
special education program. No educational justification for this has ever 
been advanced. It is simply an instituted practice, and it helps to create 
an artificial demand for specially trained Speech Correction teachers on 
the assumption that the speech defective is as much in need of special 
instruction as are others in the special education departments. 


The Program in Operation 


The consequences of such chaos in administration and instruction 
may be seen in any representative Speech Correction program which is 
in operation in our public schools. No one city need be named, for the 
condition exists in the majority of places in which special correction is 
practiced. Usually the program is administered by the special education 
department. The teachers, therefore, are special teachers. They are not 
generally considered members of the faculties of the schools they serve. 
They ride circuit from day to day, from school to school, a half-day in 
each or possibly two half-days in certain schools. The physical equip- 
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ment with which they work is meager compared with that of the regular 
teachers. The majority of them have a classroom in which to teach, but 
many will be found teaching in cloakrooms, halls, washrooms, and rest- 
rooms. Their classes are large and composed of children with all types 
of speech defects. So many children are present who have minor speech 
defects that those who are in need of the teacher’s specialized training 
are somewhat neglected. Their case load numbers three to four hundred 
pupils. In some schools the case load is between five and six hundred 
pupils. Hundreds, and in some places thousands, of children are on the 
waiting lists. Hours are spent in making out forms and reports that are 
the inevitable secretarial chores which accompany special education 
work. Sometimes there is an attempt to coordinate the training with 
the regular classroom activities, but generally time does not permit this. 
Only a few of the schools in the system receive the services of the Speech 
Correction teachers, and the majority of pupils in these schools never 
are able to get into the remedial classes. It is evident that, regardless of 
what one may wish to think of the work, it is extracurricular. This is 
true for the pupils as well as the teachers. 


The Attitude of Elementary Teachers 


An interesting outcome of such programs is the attitude of the elemen- 
tary teachers toward Speech Correction. They have been led to believe 
that considerable special training is necessary to do remedial speech 
work. As a group, they have not received such training; therefore, they 
reason that they are not responsible for the oral use of the language on 
the part of their pupils. If there are any who need speech training, they 
are referred to the Special Speech Correction teacher. If the school does 
not have a correctionist, the pupil is advised to transfer to one that does. 
This shifting of the responsibility of instruction in the oral use of the 
language by the elementary teachers to the Speech Correction teachers 
is also a contributing factor underlying the employment of a great 
number of special teachers at the present time. If the elementary teachers 
were as competent in teaching oral English as they are in teaching read- 
ing and writing, much of the re-education in speech that is needed today 
would be unnecessary. Giving the elementary teacher speech training is 
the key to the solution to the problems involved in Speech Correction, 
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but other inherent factors must first be considered in the reorganization 
before this can be made possible. 


REORGANIZING SPEECH CORRECTION PROGRAMS 
Reclassification of Speech Defectives 


It seems logical to believe that the first thing that is needed in order 
to improve Speech Correction programs is a reclassification of speech 
defectives on the twofold basis of etiology and educability. The basis for 
such a reclassification is found in the White House Conference Report 
on Child Health and Protection, Special Education, the Sub-committee 
Report on the Defectives in Speech. The report classifies about 15 per 
cent of the speech defectives as organically handicapped, and about 85 
per cent as nonpathological or nonorganic. Utilizing this information, 
a functional classification of speech defectives may be made: 


1. Nonorganic Speech Defectives 


This division would include all children who have defects of speech 
(dyslalia) due to influences of the environment (home, school, and society), 
such as oral inaccuracies, foreign accent, lalling, baby talk, lisping, stuttering; 
or defects of voice ( dysphonia) due to imitation of poor models. 


2. Speech Defects Due to Organic Causation 

This division would include all children who have defects of speech due 
to (a) disturbances of the psychosensory system, such as disturbances of 
sensation (speech of the deafened), disturbances of association (incoherent 
speech, absence of ideas), and disturbances of emotions (nervous, agitated 
speech, neurotic lisping); () impairment of the psychomotor system ‘result- 
ing in the various ty pes of dysarthrias and the defects of articulation and 
phonation due to the impairment of the speech musculature; (c) impairment 
of the psychosomatic system bearing upon the psychosensory and psy cho- 
motor functions, resulting in the various types of dy sphasia and aphasia; 
(d) metabolic changes and disturbances other than those mentioned above, 
possibly manifested in certain types of stuttering and other voice and lan- 
guage dysfunctions. 


Reallocation of Instructional Responsibility for Speech Defectives 


The above classification permits a division of instructional respon- 
sibility that would eliminate most of the confusion that exists in Speech 
Correction, It separates the children who have nonorganic speech defects 
from those who have defects due to organic causation. The children in 
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Division I who have nonorganic or the so-called functional disorders 
have no basis for being included in the handicapped area and should be 
removed therefrom. They should be provided instruction in a Speech 
Education program in all the public schools. Since 85 per cent of all 
speech defects are nonorganic in nature, this arrangement places the 
major portion of Speech Correction activities in general education. The 
children who are classified under Division II, those who have speech 
defects of organic causation, are mostly those who are afflicted primarily 
by a hearing loss, a motor handicap, or some psychomotor or mental 
disturbance. As such they should be taught under one or another division 
of the handicapped, depending upon the etiology of the speech disorder. 
Speech Correction for this group should be taught by teachers in the 
area of the handicapped in which the speech defect occurs. This is sim- 
ply a recognition of the fact that when a child is deaf or deafened, and 
he has faulty speech, as most of them have, the speech defect is secondary. 
Primarily the child is deaf and should be taught by a teacher trained to 
teach the deaf. But it is obvious that this teacher’s training could not be 
complete without training in Speech Correction. The same principle 
applies to the motor handicapped, the mentally retarded, and to others. 


The Elementary Teacher and Speech Correction 


The elementary teacher should be the initial Speech Correction 
teacher. She knows without being told that the oral use of the language 
is the common denominator of all forms of communication, that it is 
the universal vehicle of instruction and the dynamic means of social 
integration. She realizes that speech is the only form of the language 
used throughout the preschool years; that it is the medium through which 
all parental instruction is given; that in the beginning elementary classes 
the instruction is mostly oral; that in all life situations the oral use of the 
language predominates, and that instruction in the oral use of the lan- 
guage naturally belongs in the field of Language or Speech Education. 
She knows, too, that her program is extremely crowded with the teach- 
ing of reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, history, science, social 
studies, health and safety, citizenship, and art. The things that she may 
not know, however, are that it is just as easy to teach speech to a child 
as it is to teach reading and writing; that the techniques and methods 
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involved are readily understandable; that her preparation in dealing with 
the language symbols in spelling and writing may be extended to include 
the sounds the letters make; that her greatest handicap is her feeling of 
inadequacy concerning Speech Correction work. 

In placing the responsibility of the Speech Education program, and 
the phase of this program that deals specifically with speech improve- 
ment and correction, on the elementary teacher, the administrator is 
returning to the regular classroom one of the fundamental skills that can 
never be divorced from elementary instruction. When people all over 
the world are being influenced by the spoken word over the radio, on 
the screen, and over the telephone, educators cannot help but recognize 
the necessity of teaching the subject in the grades. But even before this 
motivation that has come through the inventions of the radio, the tele- 
phone, and the talking motion pictures, teachers who had discovered the 
effectiveness of the activity program in teaching also discovered the 
importance of the oral use of the language. As the classroom situations 
come closer to life situations, speech emerges as the basic skill under- 
lying all the activities. The opportunities are there for training the chil- 
dren in the art of expressive discourse and speech. 

This plan, then, provides that all elementary teachers should be trained 
in Speech Education and Improvement. They should provide Speech 
Education to all children and speech improvement for those who are 
classified as nonorganic speech defectives. The instruction should be 
administered and supervised by a specially trained and qualified Speech 
teacher. This teacher should be given the additional responsibility of 
instructing children with speech defects who are unable to profit by 
the regular classroom instruction. She should be a regular member of 
the faculty of the school in which she works, and her services should be 
available to teachers as well as pupils. Both the Speech Education and 
the remedial speech programs should continue from the kindergarten 
through the grades. 

The plan also provides for a similar setup in all areas of the handi- 
capped. The teacher of the deaf, or deafened, should be trained, and 
usually is, in Speech Correction; the teachers of the mentally handi- 
capped and the motor handicapped should likewise be trained in Speech 
Correction. Speech Education and Improvement should be an integral 
part of these programs. One or more teachers should be especially trained 
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in Speech Correction and should be the teaching supervisor in charge 
of the Speech program in every special school. In localities where there 
are no special schools, special classes should be organized and taught 
by the person in charge of the program in that school. Children in this 
area are not primarily speech defectives, yet many have speech defects. 


Differentiating Educational and Medical Responsibility 


This division of responsibility between general and special education 
also provides a basis for differentiating educational and medical services. 
The medical doctor has an important role in the health program in our 
American schools. He is not, however, usually qualified to teach read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, or speech. In the area of special education he 
shares a joint responsibility with the educator in rehabilitating the handi- 
capped. The rehabilitation of the nonorganic speech defective, however, 
is primarily the responsibility of the educator, and the medical doctor 
has little to contribute. Thus the purely educational problems are dif- 
ferentiated from those that are both educational and medical. 


Minimum Standards for Training Speech Correction Teachers 


Inextricably interwoven with these considerations is the nature and 
kind of training that should be given to Speech Correction teachers, It 
is evident that the type and extent of training should vary with the 
different kinds of teaching positions. Training in the subject should be 
provided for the elementary teacher, the secondary teacher, the Speech 
Correction teaching supervisor, and teachers in the various areas of the 
handicapped. Clinicians, laboratory technicians, and researchers should 
be added to the list. The practica, which are an important phase of the 
student’s training, should be offered in the area of specialization. In this 
diversified program the biggest “bottleneck” in training Speech Correc- 
tion teachers is eliminated, that is, the task of qualifying one person, 
with one program of study, for so many kinds of teaching positions. 

Likewise, the polyglot nature of the teacher-training institutions 
should be considered from many points of view. There is a definite need 
for minimum standards for the training of Speech Correction teachers in 
colleges and universities, and it is hoped that they can soon be instituted. 
The teaching personnel, the course of study, selection requirements, 
library, and equipment are a few of the important factors to be con- 
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sidered. These minimum standards would aid greatly in improving the 
general quality of the teaching. It would help bring about uniformity in 
teacher training, and remove some of the barriers students meet in seek- 
ing placement outside the community in which they are trained. 


In summary, the scope and function of Speech Correction in educa- 
tion have been critically analyzed. The present-day practices were found 
to be educationally inadequate and inefficient in administration, in in- 
struction, and in teacher training. To improve the situation, a reclassifica- 
tion of defects and a plan for reorganizing the instructional and adminis- 
trative practices on the basis of this reclassification of defects were 
presented. The plan provides speech improvement and correction for 
all school children. It makes the program a part of the elementary and 
secondary curriculums for 85 per cent of the speech defectives, and 
eliminates these functional or nonorganic defectives from the special 
education field. It provides training for the remaining 15 per cent of 
the organic cases in the various areas of the handicapped which are 
etiological to the speech defect. It differentiates the responsibilities that 
are mostly educational from those that are jointly educational and medi- 
cal. It eliminates the inefficient circuit-riding technique on the part of 
the Speech Correction teachers by training all elementary and secondary 
teachers in speech improvement and correction, and by qualifying, or 
appointing, someone in each school who is qualified to supervise the 
program and teach all the children who need special help. It establishes 
a criterion for training speech improvement and correction teachers that 
breaks the “bottleneck” of present-day practice of attempting to train 
teachers to teach a subject to everyone, everywhere, rather than to teach 
children. It suggests that the oral use of the language can be taught as 
effectively and as easily as can reading and writing, that the public school 
teachers should be given the training to assume this responsibility as well 
as to remedy minor speech disorders. It makes possible a training pro- 
gram for those teachers who wish to specialize, and indicates the type of 
training that is needed. It suggests the need and the basis for classify- 
ing and possibly certifying teacher-training institutions. And, finally, 
the total plan establishes a goal for Speech Correction in American 
education and suggests the reorganization necessary to achieve this goal. 

















Educational Returns for Money Spent 
on Public Schools* 


PAUL R. MORT 
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N recent years several studies have been made seeking to show how 
I the educational programs purchased at different expenditure levels 
varied from one another. Such studies were made in connection with the 
finance surveys in New Jersey and Maine.’ A recent study of adapta- 
bility in the state of Pennsylvania added further information.’ The 
Regents’ Inquiry of New York State touched upon the problem.’ The 
most significant single fact revealed by these studies is found in the Penn- 
sylvania study which shows that of 67 measures of social, economic, and 
educational factors, the level of current expenditure is most closely re- 
lated to up-to-dateness or liveliness in the educational program. There 
are, of course, other closely related factors. A good educational program 
is not guaranteed by high expenditure alone any more than a good crop 
of corn is guaranteed by adequate rainfall alone; but good education is 
no more likely to occur under poor expenditure conditions than a good 


crop of corn under inadequate moisture conditions, regardless of the 
other desirable factors. 


*The material in this article is based on Chapter V of Schools for Our Children, Re- 
port of a Survey of the Structure and Operation of the Rhode Island Public School Sys- 
tem, with Emphasis on Public School Finance. The Commission on the Legal Structure 
of Rhode Island Public Education, February, 1941. James F. Rockett, Director of Edu- 
cation, Chairman. 

1 Reconstruction of the System of Public School Support in the State of New Jersey, 
Vol. II. Report of the Governor’s School Survey Commission. Paul R. Mort, Director. 
Trenton, N. J., 1933. 

The Financing of the Public Schools of Maine. Report of a Survey of State and Local 
Support of Public Schools. Paul R. Mort, Director. Augusta, Maine, 1934. 

2 Mort, Paul R. and Cornell, Francis G. American Schools in Transition. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1940. 


8 Education for American Life. Report of the Regents’ Inquiry. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1938. 
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OBSERVATION DEVICE AND INTERVIEW TYPE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Highly significant additions to the evidence were made by the work 
of the Commission on the Legal Structure of Rhode Island Public Edu- 
cation. Observations were made by the survey staff in 38 of the 39 
school districts in the state, utilizing a standardized observation device 
and interview type questionnaire.* The observation device describes 183 
practices which have for the most part come into the schools since 1900, 
Practically all these items were rather widely disseminated among the 
better schools in the United States as early as 1930. 

In Rhode Island, as in other states where the instrument was used, 
there is a clear-cut unfolding of the educational program as the ex- 
penditure level rises. The scores of the school systems varied from ap- 
proximately 100 to almost goo out of a possible 1,018. Those around 100 
had been affected but little by the vast changes that have been intro- 
duced in education in the past forty years as they are reflected in the 
183 item instrument used. Those scoring around goo have been affected 
in some degree by nearly all these changes. 

It should be understood that this range from 100 to goo is not an ab- 
solute scale. A school could be a very good school of the 1900 vintage 
and still have a rating of zero. On the other hand, a school could have all 
the better practices introduced only in spots and still get a score of 1,000. 
It could get a score of 1,000 and have vast room for improvement. The 
reason for this is that a school system was credited with being influenced 
by a change if that change was found in only one school in the sample 
of schools studied. If the change had broken into the system at all, the 
school system was credited with it. A score of 600 or more indicates a 
high probability of a first-class school; a score of 250 or less indicates a 
high probability of extreme laggardness.° 


In summary, the results were as follows: no school district spending 


4 Mort, Paul R. and Cornell, Francis G. A Guide for Self-Appraisal of School Sys- 
tems. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1937. 
The construction of this instrument is described in Mort, Paul R. and Cornell, Francis G. 
Adaptability of Public School Systems. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 1938. 


5 See American Schools in Transition, pp. 183-191. 
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less than $60° was scored above the average; no school district spending 
more than $90 was scored below the average. School districts spending 
between $60 and $90 ranged above and below the average but no very 
high scores were attained until an expenditure level of $75 was reached. 
In other words, we may say that a school spending less than $60 is rarely 
taking advantage of the developments of the past forty years. Whatever 
other favorable conditions may exist in some of these schools, they are 
TABLE I 


ScorES ON CHECK List RELATED TO EXPENDITURE LEVEL—NUMBER OF TOWNS AND 
CiTiEs RECEIVING INDICATED SCORES* 








Expenditure Group 
Score on Check List 








$23-$57 $58-$62 $63-$74 $75-$o2 $93-$120 
. goo-I018 - - _ _ - 
High 
: 800— 999 ~ ~- os > I 
Rating _ oy 
Schools 4 799) ~ 7 - - 
600— 699 - - I I 2 
Middle 500- 599 - - 6 4 I 
Rating 400—- 499 ~ I 2 2 ~ 
Schools 300- 399 - - 2 > ‘ 
Low 200— 299 2 3 - 2 ~ 
Rating 100—- 199 I I - - - 
Schools O- 99 I ~ - “ - 
Total 4 5 II 14 4 
Median 184 258 517 551 626 





*On Mort, Paul R. and Cornell, Francis G. A Guide for Self-Appraisal of School 
Systems. 


Median for all, 498. 


not enough to offset the deficiencies in expenditure. At the other ex- 
treme, a school that is spending $90 or more is practically certain to be 
taking extensive advantage of what has been learned in the past forty 


*Based on the weighted elementary pupil unit. Sixty dollars as used here is roughly 
equivalent to $70 per pupil in average daily attendance but there are great variations from 
this relationship. To get a comparable figure for any community proceed as follows: 
divide the total current expenditure for all purposes other than transportation and tuition 
Payments to other districts by the following sum: A, average daily attendance in Grade 
8 and below, plus B, 1.7 times the average daily attendance in Grade 9 and above. This 
will give a comparable figure for any type of school district, including districts having 
elementary schools alone and districts having high schools alone. 
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years. Whatever the other conditions may be, they are not sufficiently 1 
strong to offset the lifting effect of expenditure. Between $60 and $90, 
combinations of other factors may offset expenditure differences, 
Obviously a school having a $75 expenditure level may be making very | 
effective use or very little use of what has been learned in the last forty 
years. These facts are shown in Table I by expenditure groups. 4 











One of the most interesting aspects of the Rhode Island study is i 
the analysis showing those aspects of the educational program which | 
respond to higher expenditure. The school districts of the state were » 
classified in three groups—the twelve lowest expenditure, the thirteen ( 
middle expenditure, and the thirteen highest expenditure. The amount of f 
spread of each of the 183 items within each of these groups was then 
noted. The results may be summarized as follows: ! 

The spread of 85 per cent of the items was related to expenditure. 

Of the 183 items 49 per cent showed a greater spread in the middle group F 
than in the low group, and a greater spread in the high group than in the | ( 
middle group. V 

Of the 183 items 28 per cent showed improvement in the middle group g 
over the low group, but no improvement in the high group over the middle r 
group. 

Of the 183 items 8 per cent showed no improvement in the middle group h 
over the low group, but definite improvement in the high group over the 
middle group. 2 

Only 15 per cent of the 183 items did not show any relationship to ex- a 
penditure. le 

RELATION OF EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES TO 6 
EXPENDITURE LEVEL 

Table II shows the 23 major headings under which the 183 items are ti 
listed and gives the titles of the 183 items which are placed in the ap- | Ci 
propriate classifications. This table should serve the purpose of sug- gi 
gesting the types of activities which are or are not responsive to expendi- | a 
ture. To give the exact nature of these items it would be necessary to | tt 
reproduce the entire Guide for Self-Appraisal of School Systems, which | px 
consists of some 59 pages. The same letterings are used, however, as in ec 
the Guide. This will make it possible for the interested reader readily to te 
find any of the items in which he is particularly interested so that he in 

b | 
ee 
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may see exactly what types of things were rated. In the Guide itself 
there are from twelve to twenty lines of description defining each item 
and giving from three to five breakdowns of the item to be used as guides 
in observing the practices in the school. 

In examining Table II, note first that the items headed the curriculum 
and pupil activity are concerned with the immediate day-to-day activ- 
ities of children. The curriculum is the broad field in which they work. 
Pupil activity breaks down this broad field into fairly specific areas. 
Taken together, they reflect the actual mechanism of the educational 
enterprise. Everything else is a means to this end—to provide a setting 
for optimum growth and development for all the children. 

Pupil records and attendance and provisions for individual differences 
reveal those instruments by which the professional staff comes to under- 
stand each boy and girl as a growing organism—the home background, 
problems of attendance, problems of guidance, the appraisal of the in- 
dividual’s intellectual ability, school progress, and health. In these items 
we see the teacher as the intimate observer of the process seeking to 
gauge the growth of each individual so as to redirect and improve the 
learning situation. 

The supervision and school organization groups have to do with the 
helps that are given to teachers in their study of individuals and in the 
guidance of their activities. Whereas the teacher in the classroom is both 
a participant and an observer of progress, educational leadership works 
largely on the outside to provide help to the teacher wherever needed. 

The school plant and business management deal with the physical and 
financial setting in which the educational enterprise goes forward. 

Seen from this point of view, the entire enterprise—classroom instruc- 
tion, special services for individual pupils, educational leadership, physi- 
cal facilities and business management—is focused on the objective of 
giving each boy and girl an opportunity for optimum growth. Good 
business management should be reflected in better educational oppor- 
tunities; good school plants should be reflected in better educational op- 
portunities; good educational leadership should be reflected in better 
educational opportunities; special services for individual pupils (the 
teacher as the observer of the process of education) should be reflected 
in improvement of educational opportunities. The curriculum and pupil 
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TABLE II 
THE RELATION OF EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES TO THE EXPENDITURE LEVEL As INDICATED By THE 
FREQUENCY WITH WHICH PRACTICES WERE FOUND IN THREE EXPENDITURE GROUPs OF ScuooLs 








Low, Below $64 (Average, $54); Middle, Between $64 and $78 (Average, $72); 
fli 


ligh, Above $80 (Average, $89) 








ACTIVITIES OCCURRING MORE FREQUENTLY IN THE 
HIGHER EXPENDITURE GROUPS 


ACTIVITIES Not 








Guide Book RELATED To 
Classification High Better than Middle Betterthan High Better than EXPENDITURE 
Middle and Middle Low but High mot Middle but Middle LEVEL 
Better than Low’ Betterthan Middle not Better than Low 
I. CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION* 
A. THE CURRICULUM 
1. Flexibility of Curriculum. 
The curriculum is suffi- a. Teaching d. Original g. Schedule 
ciently flexible to provide periods materials changes 


for individual pupil in- 
terests and abilities and to 
permit teachers to exercise 
their judgment and initia- 
tive in the choice and ar- 
rangement of activities, 
subject matter, and 
method. 


b. Supplement- 
ary materials 

c. Pupil freedom 

e. Community 
environment 

f. Trips and 
excursions 

h. Projects and 
activities 

i. Reference 


j. Self-appraisal 


reading 

2. Breadth of Curriculum. 
The curriculum should b. Music par- a. Creativeart = g. Social 
consist of a variety of ex- ticipation e. Dramatics science 
periences from which the _c. Rhythmic h. Controversial 
teacher and pupils may activities issues 
develop activities and d. Music ap- j. Assembly 
material best suited to the preciation programs 
abilities and interests of | f. Nature study 
individuals and groups. and science 
The curriculum should i. Study of 
show evidence of increas- government 
ing in breadth of content 
and activities. 

3. Courses of Study. The syl- 
labus and courses of study c. Continuous a. Teacher b. Local needs 
should never be regarded revision participation f. Individual 
as finished products but e. Emphasison d. Experimen- differences 
should be undergoing con- principles tation in h. Subject 
tinuous adaptation through i. Underlying method unification 
study of the nature and philosophy - g. Recency 


functions of society, of the 
community, of the individ- 


*I. CLassroom INstRUcTION: The Educational Setting for Individual Growth of All 'the 
Children. 


j. Correlation 
of subjects 


| 








2. Extre 
Ther 
varie 
vidue 
mote 
and ¢ 
activ 
as an 
regul. 
these 
offere 
regul. 
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Guide Book 
Classification 


ACTIVITIES OCCURRING MORE FREQUENTLY IN THE 
HIGHER EXPENDITURE GROUPS Activities Not 


RELATED TO 





High Better than 
Middle and Middle 
Better than Low 


EXPENDITURE 
LEVEL 


Middle Betterthan High Better than 
Low but High not Middle but Middle 
Better than Middle not Better than Low 








ual child, and of the inter- 
relationships of these. As 
aresult of this study, sug- 
gestions as to new methods 
and materials should be- 
come available for teach- 
ers’ use. 


B. Purr ACTIVITY 


1. Fields of Learning. The 
tendency in the traditional 
subjects should be to put 
less emphasis on formal 
subject matter as such and 
to provide rich, meaning- 
ful units of instruction. 
There is ample provision 
for full utilization of de- 
vices and materials for 
most efficient learning. 


2. Extracurricular Activities. 
There should be a wide 
variety of group and indi- 
vidual activities to pro- 
mote individual expression 
and co-operation in group 
activities. Unless provided 
as an integral part of the 
regular school program, 
these activities should be 
offered in addition to the 
regular school subjects. 


3-Instructional Materials. 
Instructional materials 
should be suitable in quan- 
tity and variety to meet 
the needs of every phase or 
type of classroom activity 
and should be available 
for use when and where 


needed 


_ 


a. 


aI 


=) 


a. 


sa 


. Reading b. Mathemat- _f. English a. Arithmetic 
objectives ics instruction e. Reading 
Reading methods 
materials l. Health and 

. Foreign lan- physical 
guages education 

. Science 
experiences 


Social studies 


. Cultural 


activities 


. Character 
‘education 
. Vocational 


training 


Physicaland b. Activities and 
recreational educational 
. Membership program 


democratic 4d. Variety of 


. Student activities 
government’ e. Exploratory 

. Assemblies function 

. Creative b. Adaptability e. Experimen- 
materials d. Illustrative tation 

. Quantity materials f. Individual 

. Use of g. Accessibility instruction 
library 
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TABLE II—Continued 











Guide Book 
Classification 


ACTIVITIES OCCURRING MORE FREQUENTLY IN THE 


HIGHER EXPENDITURE GROUPS Activities Not 





RELATED To 
High Better than Middle Betterthan High Better than EXPENDITURE 
Middle and Middle Low but High not Middle but Middle LEVEL 


Better than Low 


Better than Middle not Better than Low 





A. Pupit RECORDS AND 
ATTENDANCE 


1. Educational Accounting. 


of Individual Growth. 





II. SPECIAL 


SERVICES FOR INDIVIDUAL PUPILS* 


There should be a system a. Home back-_ b. Health g. Protection 
of collecting and recording ground records of records 
all pertinent information c. Outside 
about each pupil. Test activities 
scores, ratings, personal in- d. Permanent 
formation, the facts of the records 
social and physical back-_ e. Use of 
ground, the interests, and records 
the significant achieve- f. Summaries 
ments of each pupil should and analyses 
be kept up to date and 
available for teachers. Rec- 
ords should be properly 
safeguarded against de- 
struction or loss. 
2. Census and Attendance. 
The attendance of pupils a. Remedial e. Other d. Records c. Personnel 
of school age should be b. Home-school agencies 
administered by a well- relationship f. Employment 
trained person with the certification 
social service point of 
view, in such way as to 
{ form a link between home 
i and school. 
Q B. PROVISION FOR INDIVID- 
" UAL DIFFERENCES 
i 1. Guidance: Educational and 
Vocational. There should c. Employment a. Electives in b. Occupations g. Demotions 
be an effective program data high school 
under way for educational d. Placement 
guidance on all school e. Academic 
levels and for vocational requirements 
guidance of all pupils prior f. Promotion 
4 to the time they leave policy 
‘ school. 
2. The Individual and the 
a Educational Program. The a. Intelligence f. Superior 
5 educational program tests pupils 
*11, SPECIAL SERVICES FOR INDIVIDUAL PupPits: Tools for the Teacher as Observer and Guide 
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Guide Book 


ACTIVITIES OCCURRING MORE FREQUENTLY IN THE 
HIGHER EXPENDITURE GROUPS 


Activities Not 





Classification 


Middle and Middle 


High Better than Middle Better than 
Low but High not 


Better than Low 


High Better than 
Middle but Middle 
Better than Middle not Better than Low 


RELATED TO 
EXPENDITURI 
LEVEL 





should recognize the na- ib. 
ture and extent of indi- Cc. 
vidual differences and 
| should offerthe maximum d. 
i 


opportunity for each indi- 


vidual to reach his highest e 
possible attainment. 

g 

| h 


| 3. Health Service. The school 


provide for the mainte- 
nance of the health of all 
school children and for 


deficiencies wherever pos- 
sible, and should help 
maintain health standards 
inthe home. There should i. 
be close cooperation be- 
tween the school and com- 
munity health agencies. 


Il. 


A. SUPERVISION AND SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


1. Professionalization of Per- 
sonnel. School personnel = c 


derstand, and use mate- 
rials related to vital issues. 
They should be capable of 


exercising initiative and 





health program should ra 


d. 
the correction of physical e. 


g. 


. Special 


should have not only spe- 
cialized educational train- d. 
ing but also a broad social 
background which better e. 


enables them to find, un- f. 


g. 


Records 
Pupil in- 
formation 
Teacher use 
of records 


. Pupils of low 


ability 


. Special dis- 


ability 


. Pupil adjust- 


ment 

Pupil 
programs 
Exploratory 
courses 


Health in 


the class- 


b. Physical 
handicaps 


room h. Pre-school 
Outside aid health 
School 


physician 
Undernour- 
ished 
Teacher and 
child health 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP* 


a. Personality 
training b. Qualifications 
Experimen- 

tation 

Tenure 

Salary 

schedules 

Sick leave 


a. Coordina- 
tion with 
community 

f. Dental 
advice 


h. Retirement 
provisions 


“III. EpucationaL LEADERSHIP: As an Aid to the Teacher in the Capacities of Classroom 
Leader and of Observer and Guide of Individual Growth. 
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a 
ACTIVITIES OCCURRING MORE FREQUENTLY IN THE 
HIGHER EXPENDITURE GROUPS 


ACTIVITIES Not 





Guide Book RELATED 10 
Classification High Better than Middle Betterthan High Betterthan EXPENprTuRE 
Middle and Middle Low but High not Middle but Middle LeveL 


‘ 


Better than Low’ Betterthan Middle mot Better than Low 





leadership in bringing 
about education for intel- 
ligent participation in 
social affairs. The admin- 
istrative practices should 
be such as will lead to the 
selection and retention of 
this type of personnel. 


2. Supervision of Instruction. 


There should be a pro- 


gram of improvement of program f. Training 
instruction under the d. Teachers’ for pupil 
direction of a person spe- meetings adjustment 
cially qualified to assist e. Professional _h. Professional 
teachers to improve their library organization 


teaching techniques. Va- 
rious forms of conferences, 
class demonstrations, read- 
ings, professional study, 
curriculum construction, 
and participation in the 
development of the school 
program should be in- 
cluded as methods of 
achieving this point. 


3. Grade and Subject Organ- 


ization. The educational 
program should be the 
outgrowth of a continu- 
ing study of a wide vari- 
ety of educational services 
and subjects in relation to 
the local community as 
well as a study of possible 
forms of organization of 
these within the local 
system. 


B. ScHoot ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


1. Administrative Planning. 
The educational program 
is in keeping with present 
and future educational 
needs of the community 


b. Supervisory 


g. Professional 
study 


a. Local study 
e. Kinder- 
gartens 


b. Basis for 
board action 


a. Supervisors 


c. The budget 
and the 
educational 
program 


_b. Organiza- 


c. Observation 


c. Articulation 
tion and the 
educational 
program 

d. Coordination 


a. Function of 
board of 
education 
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ACTIVITIES OCCURRING MORE FREQUENTLY IN THE 








HIGHER EXPENDITURE GROUPS Activities Not 
Guide Book RELATED TO 
Classification High Better than Middle Betterthan High Betterthan EXPENDITURE 
Middle and Middle Low but High not Middle but Middle LEVEL 


Better than Low Betterthan Middle not Better than Low 








in terms of its social and d. Education 
economic setting. and commu- 
nity planning 
e. Study of 








community 
development 
f. Reports 
2. Status of Control. Schools 
should be operated demo-_b. Freedom d. Changes in a. Board mem- 
cratically. Community at- from budget bership 
titudes should be salutary politics e. Appointment c. Suggestions 
in effect and no individual f. Recruiting of personnel welcome 
or groups should be suc- personnel g. Publicity 
cessful in bringing about program 
change for reasons other 
than the best interests of 
the school children. 
3. Scope of School Influence 
in the Community. There __b. Youth e. Playgrounds a. Community 
should be close coopera- organizations g. Local cooperation 
tion between the school c. Parent- industry 
and the various individ- school re- h. Teachers 
uals and organizations lationship and 
which influence the life d. Adult community 
of the community. education é 
f. Libraries / 
n IV. PHYSICAL FACILITIES AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT* 
A. THE ScHoot PLANT 
1. School Plant Planning. 
The school building pro- _a. School b. Special c. Adapt- 
gram should be the out- buildings consultants ability 
growth of careful study and the 
which includes appraisal community 
of the existing school d. Accessibility 
plant, a study of utiliza- e. Building 
tion of the plant, a study distribution 
of the nature and growth 
of population, and a study 
of the city plan as it affects 
the school program. 
2. The School Site. Sites of 
of school buildings should be a. Site planning b. Desirability 
*IV. Paysicat Facitities AND Business MANAGEMENT: The Physical and Financial Setting 
as Adapted to Educational Needs and Prudential Management. 
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High Better than Middle Betterthan High Better than EXPENDITURE 
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STR 


oF Ee 


satisfactory from the 
standpoint of location, 
size, expansibility, absence 
of hazards, absence of dis- 
turbances, form, play 
area, landscaping, and dis- 
tance from the homes of 
the children. 


. School Buildings. School 
buildings should show that 
consideration has been 
given to the following fea- 
tures: special rooms for 
special purposes, utility of 
arrangement and equip- 
ment in terms of educa- 
tional program, safety, 
durability, sanitation, 
aesthetic form and decora- 
tion, and stimulation to 
better community archi- 
tecture. All remodeled and 
recently planned build- 
ings should show that 
utility and convenience in 
terms of an educational 
program have been given 
practical consideration. 


. Special Rooms. Each high 
school should have such 
special rooms and equip- 
ment as are required by 
the educational program. 
Where such rooms are to 
be utilized for community 
purposes their location 
and arrangement should 
facilitate ready access dur- 
ing or after school hours. 
Each elementary school 
should have such facilities 
in the classroom as are re- 
quired by the educational 
program. For some pur- 

s, the classrooms 
‘ should be used, in which 


d. Adaptability c. Land- 
scaping 
e. Size 
b. Fixtures d. Maintenance c. Classroom a. Location 
e. Sanitary h. Size of facilities f. Future 
facilities rooms i. Interior needs 
g. Furniture j. Student 
traffic 





a. High school cc. High schoo! e Science 
art music 
b. Elementary i. High school 
art domestic 
d. Elementary arts 
music 
f. Elementary 
shop 
g. High school 
industrial 
arts 
h. Elementary 
domestic 
arts 
j. Libraries 





re 
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Better than Low’ Betterthan Middle not Better than Low 





case suitable equipment 
and materials should be 
available. 


B. BusiNESSs MANAGEMENT 


~ 


Supplies and Equipment. 


The school system should f. Special b. Quantity g. Ornamenta- a. Teachers 
furnish or make available subjects purchases tion and 

an adequate amount and c. Analysis of selection 
appropriate types of sup- needs d. Storage 
plies and equipment suited e. Electrical 

to every phase of the teaching 

work of the school. aids 

Financial Accounting. The 

system of financial ac- e. Authoriza- b. Bonding a. Objective 
counting in use should tion officials need 
assure the efficient appro- c. Expenditures 

priation, expenditure, re- d. Receipts 

cording, and safeguarding f. Receiving 

of school funds. goods or 


services 
g. Annual audit 





activity should be so planned as to afford an adequate setting—they are 
the educational opportunities. In a sense, then, our best test of a school 
is the test of that which is closest to the pupil. 

It is of interest to note that those items which are most intimately re- 
lated to the education of children are most certainly related to educa- 
tional expenditure. Of the 58 items listed under classroom instruction, all 
but six are responsive to expenditure. Of the 39 items listed under spe- 
cial services for individual pupils, all but five are responsive to expendi- 
ture. Of the 42 items listed under educational leadership, all but five are 
related to expenditure; and of the 44 items listed under physical facilities 
and business management, all but twelve are related to expenditure. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the classroom instruction items, 87 per cent of 
the special service items, and 88 per cent of the supervisory items are 
related to expenditure. On the other hand, only 75 per cent of the physi- 
cal facilities and business management items are related to expenditure. 
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The conclusion that we can draw from these data is that higher cur- 
rent expenditure for schools may be expected to improve the chance of 
each boy and girl of having an adequately varied and rich setting in 
which to grow and of having interested persons watching and helping 
that growth, seconded by supervisory and administrative officers. 


LOW EXPENDITURE SCHOOLS 


The same data give us a basis for a description of the schools at the 
various levels. The expenditures in the low level group range from $30 
to $64, with an average expenditure of $54 per weighted elementary pupil 
unit. What kind of opportunity for the discovery and development of 
each individual boy and girl is provided by a $60 program? If we can 
answer this question, we will have a partial picture of the schools 
falling in the lowest third with respect to expenditure. Which of the 
items appearing in Table II appear in half or more of the schools of the 
low expenditure group? Table III gives the answer for the 23 groupings 
of these items for low expenditure towns and cities and also for middle 
and high expenditure towns and cities. Note how meager is the spread of 
the various practices in the low expenditure districts as compared with 
the others. Only in health service, school site, school buildings, supplies 
and equipment, and financial accounting are at least half of the adapta- 
tions found in a majority of the districts. These schools are weakest in 
aspects most closely associated with the educational process. 

By examining the individual items in the adaptation groups shown 
in Table III, it was found that of the 58 items appearing under class- 
room instruction, only three of those related to expenditure and two 
not related to expenditure are found in at least half of the school systems. 
Of the 39 items dealing with special services for individual pupils, only 
six of those related to expenditure and four not related to expenditure 
were found in at least half of the school systems. Of the 42 items under 
educational leadership, only two of those related to expenditure and 
three of those not related to expenditure were found in at least half of 
the school systems. Of the 44 items found under physical facilities and 
business management, 14 of those related to expenditure and seven not 
related to expenditure were found in at least half of the low expenditure 
school systems. 
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TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF ADAPTATIONS IN EACH OF TWENTY-THREE CATEGORIES WHICH ARE FouND 
In HALF OR MORE OF THE COMMUNITIES IN EACH OF THREE EXPENDITURE GROUPS 








Per Cent Found in Half or More of 














Number the Communities in Each 
Groups of Adaptations PP me Expenditure Group 
ae Low Middle High 
/0 % /€ 
Flexibility of Curriculum (I A1)*....... 10 10 30 50 
Breadth of Curriculum (I A2).......... 10 oO 50 60 
Courses of Study (I A3)............... 10 oO 20 20 
Fields of Learning (I Br).............. 13 8 31 70 
Extracurricular Activities (I B2)....... 7 14 71 86 
Instructional Materials (I B3)......... 8 25 50 63 
Educational Accounting (II A1)........ 7 29 57 72 
Census and Attendance (II A2)........ 6 17 33 83 
Guidance: Educational and Vocational 
Ee eee ene ore 7 29 29 43 
The Individual and the Educational 
LL errr ee 10 oO 10 50 
Health Service (II B3)................ re) 55 55 89 
Professionalization of Personnel (III A1) 8 13 50 100 
Supervision of Instruction (III A2)..... 8 13 38 63 
Grade and Subject Organization (III A3) 5 20 20 80 
Administrative Planning (III B1)...... 6 17 67 37 
Status of Control (III B2)............. 7 29 57 100 
School Influence in the Community (III 
anche id és tenwaeneonaee 8 13 50 63 
School Plant Planning (IV A1)......... 5 20 40 60 
Seen eee (IV Aa)..............cec0% 5 60 60 40 
School Buildings (IV A3).............. 10 60 50 go 
Special Rooms (IV A4)................ 10 oO 40 60 
Supplies and Equipment (IV B1)....... 7 57 71 100 
Financial Accounting (IV B2).......... 7 87 100 100 





*The notations in parentheses show the location of the item in Mort-Cornell, A Guide 
for Self-A ppraisail of School Systems. For definitions, see Table II. 

Of the 157 items which improve with expenditure as it is increased 
above the lowest level, only 25 per cent, or less than one-sixth, were 
found in the low level schools, whereas 16 of the 26 items: (60 per cent) 
that do not respond to expenditure at this level were found in more than 
half the schools. The best showing in these low expenditure levels is 
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obviously made in school plant and business management, while the 
poorest showing is made in classroom instruction and educational leader- 
ship. The showing on special services for individual pupils is also poor, 
since only 25 per cent of the items listed were found in any significant 
degree in half or more of the school systems. 

It is interesting to note that the five items under classroom instruction 
which were found in half or more of the schools are divided between 
reading and health. They have to do with the quantity of material, rated 
as sufficient in 50 per cent of the cases; accessibility of materials to the 
pupils, given a positive rating in 50 per cent of the communities; mod- 
ernizing of methods of teaching reading, given a positive rating in 50 per 
cent of the communities; flexibility of the school schedule, given a posi- 
tive rating in 50 per cent of the communities; and instruction in health 
and physical education, given a positive rating in 50 per cent of the 
communities. In the other 53 items having to do with the educational 
setting and the immediate activities of children, a negative rating was 
given in more than half the communities. 

In special services for individual pupils, six items which are related to 
expenditure and which were rated positively in half or more of the com- 
munities, were: freedom of the average pupil from college entrance re- 
quirements, provision of outside aid for pupils needing remedial treat- 
ment, availability of a school physician, availability of health records, 
the enlistment of parents’ aid to remove physical handicaps, and the 
keeping of a permanent and continuing census. Of those factors not re- 
lated to expenditure, the protection of records, cooperation of the school 
and community health programs, and the availability of dental advice 
and care were rated positively in more than half of the communities. 
Note that of the ten items in this category which were rated positively, 
seven fall in the realm of health service. Not one of the ten items having 
to do with the recognition and nature and extent of individual differ- 
ences was given a positive rating in half or more of these communities. 

A positive rating was given in only two of the seven items under guid- 
ance. Of the items bearing on pupil records, the only ones that were 
given positive ratings were those having to do with health records and 
protection of records. Obviously the teacher who functions as a keen 
observer of the unfolding of individual boys and girls and as an alert aid 
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and guide in this process is largely lacking in the low expenditure schools. 

Under educational leadership two items related to expenditure which 
were rated positively in at least half of the cases were: provision for sick 
leave for teachers and the encouragement of professional organizations. 
The three that are not related to expenditure which were rated positively 
in at least half of the cases were: the evaluation of various types of school 
organization, the welcoming by the board of education of suggestions 
from all sources, and the cooperation of the professional staff with the 
community. The following important matters have not reached half or 
more of the low expenditure schools: the provision of teachers with spe- 
cial training, development of experimental programs, provision of tenure 
for teachers, salary schedules, the emphasis of personality traits in the 
selection of teachers, the setting of special standards to meet local con- 
ditions, and provisions for retirement. Likewise, under supervision, the 
setting up of special programs of work where teachers are helped with 
their problems, the holding of teachers’ meetings to improve instruction, 
the availability of professional libraries, the encouragement of further 
professional study, the provision of specialists on the staff to help teach- 
ers with their unusual problems, the requirement that teachers be trained 
particularly to observe maladjustments in pupils, and the participation 
of teachers in professional organizations — all of these have only begun 
to spread in this group of school systems. 

School organization in these schools is not an outgrowth of a con- 
tinuing study of a wide variety of educational services and subjects in re- 
lation to the local community. Typically, the educational program is not 
in keeping with present and future educational needs of the community 
in terms of its social and economic setting. Typically, the schools are 
not operating democratically. Freedom from politics, the selection of 
teachers according to principle, careful analysis preceding budgetary 
changes, appointment of teachers on the recommendation of the super- 
intendent only, the carrying on of a program for educating the public— 
none of these was given a positive rating in more than half of the com- 
munities. And all of this in spite of the fact that school board members 
were rated as capable citizens in 83 per cent of the cases, and that school 
boards kept an open door to suggestions in 50 per cent of the cases. 

The recognition of the school as a community influence is at a low 
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ebb in these communities. Such organizations as the Boy Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, and so forth, are not positively encouraged by the schools. 
The schools do not generally have a program for maintaining a close 
parent-school relationship. They do not make provision generally for 
cooperation with adult educational organizations. Community library 
facilities are meager. The superintendent and his staff are not generally 
active participants in civic activities—perhaps because of the dearth of 
such activities themselves. In spite of this, 58 per cent of these commu- 
nities were rated positively with respect to the cooperative attitude of 
the superintendent and his staff with municipal agencies in dealing with 
problems which are common. 

As we have already noted, the typical showing for physical facilities 
and business management is better. Some of the most noticeable lacks, 
however, are the use of school buildings for community activities, ade- 
quate sanitary toilet facilities, provision of furniture that will meet the 
needs of a more flexible program, and the use of experts in planning 
school buildings. 

Under special rooms there is not a single item of the ten which was 
rated positively in more than half the communities. 

Business management which, as rated, is largely a matter of carrying 
out the state program of accounting and supply management, rates gen- 
erally high in these communities. This would seem to suggest that the 
superintendent of schools in these communities, unaided as he typically 
is by specialized help of any sort other than in the field of health, is 
largely a managerial officer. 


MIDDLE EXPENDITURE SCHOOLS 


The thirteen middle expenditure schools ranged in expenditure from 
$64 to $78, with an average expenditure of $72. Here we find 50 per 
cent or more of the schools having 23 of the 58 items listed under the 
curriculum, 18 of the 39 items listed under special services for individual 
pupils, 17 of the 42 items listed under educational leadership, and 27 of 
the 44 items listed under physical facilities and business management. 

The showing on most of the items is markedly superior to the show- 
ing of the low expenditure schools. These schools reveal a liveliness and 
an alertness to present-day demands that are sharply in contrast to the 
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Ps 
low expenditure group. They have a long distance yet to go, but they 
are definitely on the way toward setting up an educational situation in 
which all the children will have an opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment. Teachers have ceased to be classroom workers only and are now 
concerned as observers and guides to a much greater degree than in the 
low expenditure schools. Educational leadership is finding more ways to 
help in the educational process itself. 


HIGH EXPENDITURE SCHOOLS 


The range of expenditure in the high expenditure group was from 
$78 to $120, with an average expenditure of $89. Whereas only 41 of 
the 183 items appeared in at least half of the low expenditure group 
schools, and 85 in at least half of the middle expenditure group schools, 
127 were found in at least half of the high expenditure group schools. 
Forty-eight per cent of the curriculum items were found in at least half 
of the high expenditure schools. The comparable figure for the special 
services item is 67 per cent; for educational leadership, 79 per cent; and 
for physical facilities and business management, 73 per cent. Clearly 
these schools are definitely modern in tone. 

One of the most interesting findings was that there were fifteen items 
which showed no improvement on the middle expenditure level above 
the low expenditure level, but which showed definite improvement when 
the schools reached the high expenditure level. Five of them are in the 
first division (classroom instruction), three in the second division (spe- 
cial services for individual pupils), four in educational leadership, and 
three in physical facilities and business management. Two of the five 
under classroom instruction represent a broadening of the outlook of the 
school—emphasizing the need for functional social science, the adapta- 
tion of the educational program to the notion that the school should 
utilize its community and make a difference in it. It is highly significant 
that these do not emerge in the two lower groups, and it may be said 
that they were given a positive rating in only four of the thirteen school 
systems on the high expenditure level. Two others of the five under 
classroom instruction had to do with emphasizing methods, the unifica- 
tion of subjects, and the enlivening of English instruction. The fifth had 
to do with the recognition of the fact that all boys and girls are not alike, 
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not only by giving lip service to the idea, but actually by planning in- 
structional materials and courses in terms of individual differences. Not 
a single one of these five items was given a positive rating in as many as 
half of the high level communities. 

In the category entitled special services for individual pupils, the rat- 
ing of the one item on attendance records is different from the rating in 
the lower level communities only in degree. All three groups rated well 
on this point. 

But when it comes to providing information on occupations and mak- 
ing special provision for superior pupils, the high level communities 
stand head and shoulders above the others. Even these two highly sig- 
nificant aspects of the educational program, however, were rated posi- 
tively in only six of the thirteen of the communities in the case of occu- 
pations and in only seven of the thirteen communities in the case of 
provision for superior pupils. 

Under educational leadership we have the provision for teachers to 
observe in other school systems rated positively in only three out of the 
thirteen cases. Two of the items have to do with planning the school 
organization in terms of the educational program rather than tradition 
and with coordinating the work of the various departments and levels of 
the school system. These two items were rated positively in six and seven 
of the thirteen communities, respectively. The fourth item in this cate- 
gory has to do with cooperation by the staff with municipal agencies. 
Here the high expenditure communities were rated considerably higher 
than the low and middle level schools. This item was rated positively in 
more than 50 per cent of the communities on all levels. 

In the physical facilities group the classroom facilities item was rated 
far higher than in the lower expenditure schools, although in all three 
groups more than 50 per cent of the communities were given a positive 
rating on this item. In the item which holds that the interior of each 
classroom should permit decoration by the children and teachers to give 
it an atmosphere of individuality (or, we might add, to make it more 
useful in the educational enterprise), eight of the thirteen high level 
communities were rated positively, whereas in each of the other two 
groups of communities only two of the communities were rated posi- 


tively. 
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One item under physical facilities and business management has to do 
with the ornamentation of corridors, and so forth. Seven of the thirteen 
high level communities were given a positive rating on this item but of 
the low and middle expenditure communities the majority were given a 
negative rating. 

In summary, we may say that most of these fifteen items showed a 
more complete emergence of an up-to-date, lively, effective education 
in the higher expenditure schools. 

It is clear from these results that newer practices have spread much 
more rapidly in high expenditure schools but that there is still a consider- 
able lag in these schools. When it is realized that these school systems 
were credited with an activity if it had only just broken into the school 
system, the amount of lag is given further emphasis. Clearly, increasing 
expenditure is one of the means for increasing the chance of each child 
to have an opportunity for his own best development. 

One further bit of evidence may be drawn from the above data on 
this important point: we have noted that some 89 of the 183 items con- 
sistently improved with expenditure and that some fifteen additional 
items improved when the expenditures strike a higher level. From the 
standpoint then of the higher expenditure schools there are 104 items 
which we might expect to improve above that now found in the schools 
on the higher expenditure level in the state. 

A check on these items shows that nearly a third of the items were 
found in less than half of the highest expenditure cities and towns and 
that less than a third were found in more than three-fourths of these 
cities and towns. The median amount of diffusion for the classroom in- 
struction items was only 54 per cent. The median for special services for 
individual pupils and for educational leadership was 62 per cent, and 
that for physical facilities and business management, 69 per cent. Ob- 
viously the newer practices with respect to physical facilities and busi- 
ness management spread more rapidly than those practices which are 
more immediately concerned with the educational process. 


ADEQUACY OF EXPENDITURE 


From the charts of expenditure alone the question was raised as to the 
adequacy of the highest expenditures in the state and the adequacy of 
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the lowest expenditures. From information on the spread of up-to-date 
educational practices in the schools of the state we find that the oppor- 
tunities of individual boys and girls in the schools of Rhode Island would 
be improved all along the line by increased expenditure and the things 
which it carries with it. It is clear that in education, as in other things, we 
typically get what we pay for. If we pay little we get little; if we pay 
much we get much. In the case of education this little or much is the 
opportunity for all the children to realize their potentialities. 
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HOW TO STUDY THE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN* 


eHAvior problems have always been 
B one of the major concerns of teach- 
ers. The manual How to Study the Be- 
havior of Children is divided into three 
sections. The first section deals with 
opportunities for studying behavior, 
the second with practical methods that 
may be used in such a study, the third 
with the use that may be made of 
knowledge gained in studying behavior. 
Teachers may find opportunities for 
studying children’s behavior in three 
general situations. First there is the 
classroom situation in which individuals 
strive through varied experiences to 
live cooperatively with one another, to 
maintain individuality of the self, and 
to acquire tools and knowledges con- 
sidered essential to culture. Each child 
responds differently to the adjustment 
required to adapt to the classroom sit- 
uation, the personality of other chil- 
dren, and the expectancy of the teacher. 
Playground activities offer an opportu- 
nity for observation of behavior where 
physical prowess and_ self-assurance 
play a conspicuous role in determining 
acceptance by other children. Still a 
third situation may be found in out- 
of-school activities. The observation of 
children’s out-of-school activities ac- 
quaints the teacher with the kinds of 
experiences children are having and 


* By Gertrupe P. Driscott. 


the number of social behaviors they are 
being required to learn. Oftentimes 
neighborhood play is based on stand- 
ards at variance with those encouraged 
by home and school. Knowledge of the 
location of the play space, and of the 
children comprising the neighborhood 
group will enable the teacher to gauge 
quite accurately the type of play activ- 
ity that is probably pursued. Still a 
fourth source of information regarding 
children’s behavior is the parent-teacher 
conference. Specific opportunities that 
each one of these areas offers are dis- 
cussed in detail. 

Observation is the principal method 
available to teachers and parents for 
the study of children’s behavior. After 
first-hand observational material has 
been secured it may be analyzed in var- 
ious ways. If teachers and parents can 
learn to observe accurately the drama 
expressed in children’s activities, they 
may contribute a great deal to further 
understanding of children’s behavior. 
Through samples of behavior described 
by the teacher the development of 
each child may be analyzed. Various 
clues are given to significant points to 
observe in social, emotional, physical, 
and intellectual behavior that will help 
a teacher to determine the relative 
growth of individual children in each 


Practical Suggestions for Teaching, Monograph No. 2 (Hollis L. Cas- 


well, Editor). Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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of these areas. An outline is suggested 
for using the information gained by ob- 
servation in a progress report. Insight 
into children’s behavior may be in- 
creased by observing the type of re- 
lationship that individual children seek 
with the teacher. Throughout the dis- 
cussion, practical methods are suggested 
for helping the teacher find the causes 
that are motivating children’s responses. 

A number of suggestions are given 
for using knowledge of children’s be- 
havior gained through observation. 
Emphasis on children’s assets or strong 
points is recommended for increasing 
self-confidence of children and helping 
them to appreciate their ability to at- 
tack a difficult situation. Causes of fail- 
ure are discussed, and ways are shown 
in which a teacher may, through skill- 
ful use of approval, secure cooperation 


and renewed energy from children jn 
attacking their work. 

Emphasis is given throughout the 
discussion to the important role that 
the teacher plays in elementary educa- 
tion. Through her understanding of 
the behavior of children, school expe- 
rience may be planned to give children 
satisfaction in work accomplished and 
to provide opportunities for growth 
and development. Each child will take 
sequential steps in physical, mental, 
emotional, and social learning as he is 
ready for them. This type of education 
follows no set rules. Through under- 
standing of human behavior on the one 
hand and understanding of our culture 
on the other, teachers and administra- 
tors would evaluate procedure in terms 
of the ability of children to move for- 
ward with realistic self esteem. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT* 


A SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 
IN THE SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 


geen picture the ascent 
of man to his present state of cul- 
ture, achieving a new philosophy of life 
with correlative social attitudes and 
more humane practices. In this ascend- 
ency to a more human way of living 
and social control, we would naturally 
expect evidence of modifications in the 
theory and practice relative to the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment as a 
means of realizing the purposes of edu- 
cation. Such evidence is not wholly 
lacking in the records. Corporal pun- 
ishment is by no means so widespread 
as in days gone by, nor can we find 


today that unanimity with which this 
agency of social control was formerly 
advocated for improving man’s moral- 
ity and intellect. Nevertheless, corporal 
punishment is still permitted in one 
hundred sixteen out of one hundred 
thirty-five principal cities in the United 
States, and one hundred ten school ad- 
ministrators from these cities insist that 
corporal punishment as an agency in 
school discipline has not passed and 
can still be considered a problem. 
This would seem to corroborate the 
observation of John Herman Randall, 
Jr., that “anthropologists are amazed at 


* By Hersert A. Fark, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 835. 
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the customs, not only innocuous, but 
positively harmful, that can persist for 
ages. Customs have an immense inertia 
of their own; once started, they are 
most difficult to dislodge. . . . Hosts of 
our customs remain today as vestiges of 
our earliest forefathers.” 

One of the earliest recorded pro- 
nouncements of a theory related to 
practice in education is found expressed 
in the words of Solomon, “Foolish- 
ness is bound up in the heart of a child; 
but the rod of correction shall drive it 
far from him.” And again, “In the lips 
of him that hath discernment wisdom 
is found; but a rod is for the back of 
him that is void of understanding.” 
Today we find the theory of the rod 
as a desirable and necessary instrument 
of restraint upon sin and immorality, 
and as an aid to learning entrenched as 
a theory underlying the common law 
of the school. Corporal punishment has 
legal sanction in the school in all but 
one of our states (New Jersey), and 
in Delaware flogging is still practiced 
as a legal form of punishment for cer- 
tain crimes. The penal law of the most 
populous state in the Union reads: 

“To use or attempt, or offer to use, 
force or violence upon or toward the 
person of another is not unlawful in 
the following cases: 4. When com- 
mitted by a parent or the authorized 
agent of any parent, or by any guard- 
ian, master, or teacher, in the exercise 
of a lawful authority to restrain or 
correct his child, ward, apprentice or 
scholar, and the force or violence used 
is reasonable in manner and moderate 
in degree.” 

The suggestion that legal sanctions 
do not necessarily imply corporal pun- 
ishment in practice loses force in view 
of the facts which indicate that, taking 
the country as a whole, it still plays an 


important role in the functioning of 
discipline. A Connecticut town of fifty- 
four hundred school children, for ex- 
ample, reported two hundred eleven 
cases of corporal punishment during 
the school year of 1930-31, an average 
of more than one a day. 

This study traces the history of the 
practice of corporal punishment in the 
United States and the theories upon 
which it is based. Four periods of our 
nation’s growth are delineated in chap- 
ters entitled, “The Colonial Period” 
(the embryonic stage of our develop- 
ment as a nation), “A New Nation and 
a New Society” (the Revolutionary pe- 
riod), “A Nation Attains Maturity” 
(the period following the War between 
the States), and “Corporal Punishment 
in an Age of Rapid Social Change” (the 
present century). Our Colonial period, 
the Revolutionary era and the resulting 
period of expansion, the rise of indus- 
trialism subsequent to the War between 
the States, and our contemporary sit- 
uation in which thought becomes mo- 
bilized on the front of the reconstruc- 
tion of our social order appear to be 
significant divisions, and the changes 
implied in the names of these periods 
have a definite bearing on changing 
theory and practice of corporal pun- 
ishment. 

In the Colonial Period repression and 
coercion were the methods of control 
used by both school and society; their 
failure to accomplish the ends sought 
was interpreted not as the inadequacy 
of the methods themselves, but rather 
as an indication of inadequate applica- 
tion. The tradition of the rod remained 
fixed in the educational practice of the 
early nineteenth century in spite of the 
ferment of ideas which transformed the 
other aspects of colonial life and cul- 
ture into a new society. In the next era 
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the rod remained the emblem and most 
potent vindicator of authority, both in 
the home and in the school. By the 
turn of the nineteenth century an apol- 
ogetic tone began to creep into the de- 
fense of the use of the rod in the face 
of a growing opposition to its use. 
Corporal punishment remained, how- 
ever, a definite part of school proce- 
dure by tacit consent of the majority, 
who still seemed rooted in the tradi- 
tions exploded by the newer scientific 
attitude and completely out of har- 
mony with the new social demands. 
Whatever progress was made toward 
the elimination of corporal punishment 
was not the result of the initiative of 
the teaching profession. It was rather 
the result of a changed social situation 
and the pressure of non-school groups. 


he study concludes that corporal 
punishment is a vestige of an educa- 
tional concept, and the trend toward 
its abolition should be given every pos- 
sible impetus. The abolition of cor- 
poral punishment is contingent upon 
three complementary factors—special 
legislation, increasing social intelligence, 
and a better prepared teaching profes- 
sion. An enlightened public opinion 
will make prohibitive legislation possi- 
ble, and its enforcement effective. Leg- 
islation will habituate the public to an 
educative process not based on force. 
An intelligent and well-trained teach- 
ing profession will reconstruct educa- 
tion along lines which will not tolerate 
the use of coercion, thus reinforcing 
enlightened public opinion and in turn 
being reinforced by it. 
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Notes on Conventions 























National Council of ‘Teachers 


of English 


More than three thousand teachers of 
English, chiefly in secondary schools, 
gathered in Atlanta, Ga., November 20 
to 22 for the thirty-first annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. The convention theme 
was “Our Defense of American Tradi- 
tions.” The president’s address, de- 
livered by Robert C. Pooley of the 
University of Wisconsin, dealt ably 
with one aspect of this topic under the 
tile, “One People, One Language”; 
Thomas C. Pollock of New York Uni- 
versity discussed another—““Transmit- 
ting Our Literary Heritage”; and Stella 
S. Center, of New York, addressed the 
convention on the topic, “Reading, the 
Foundation of Education.” The place 
of the language and of reading in a 
democracy, and the preservation of the 
creative arts of writing and of litera- 
ture in time of national crisis received 
much attention. At the annual banquet, 
John Erskine was the chief speaker, 
using as his title “My America.” At 
the closing luncheon, Olive Lindsay 
Wakefield spoke about “Vachel Lind- 
say and the American Soul”; and Her- 
bert Agar, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, gave an address on 
“American Traditions and the World- 
Revolution.” 


In addition to the general meetings, a 
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number of smaller meetings provided 
opportunity for presentation and dis- 
cussion of topics more directly related 
to the professional work of teachers 
of English from elementary schools 
through high school, college, and teach- 
ers college. Adapting the curriculum in 
English to particular needs and provid- 
ing for all levels of ability were topics 
discussed in groups interested chiefly 
in language, in the library, in creative 
writing, and in reading. Through all of 
these programs there was emphasis 
upon the responsibility of the teacher 
of English for promoting the demo- 
cratic way of life. The program en- 
titled “Youth and the American News- 
paper” furnishes an_ illustration. It 
included a talk on “The American 
Newspaper in Times of Crisis” by the 
Dean of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Georgia, another on 
“The American News Front” by the 
Head of the Department of Journalism 
of Emory University, and a_ third, 
entitled “Interpreting War News,” by 
John Temple Graves III, editorial 
writer of the Birmingham News. 
Programs also included discussion of 
newer aspects of English—dramatics, 
folklore, motion pictures, newspapers, 
recordings, radio, and television. A 
broadcast was presented exactly as it 
might be observed in a radio studio. As 
the program concluded, the scene 
shifted to a group of students from the 
Atlanta schools, who discussed the 
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broadcast. Audio-visual aids were on 
exhibition, and facilities for playing re- 
cordings were available. These record- 
ings included Southern ballads and folk 
songs. 

A joint program of the College Sec- 
tion of the Council with the English 
Section of the South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association dealt with the 
teaching of English at high school, col- 
lege, and graduate levels. The Teach- 
ers College Section presented portions 
of its five-year study of “The Educa- 
tion Needed by the Teacher of Eng- 
lish.” 

The influence of the South was evi- 
dent in the “Uncle Remus” program 
for librarians and for teachers in ele- 
mentary and junior high school, in the 
charming talk made by Willie Snow 
Etheridge, a Kentucky essayist, and in 
the out-of-door reception planned for 
the entire convention by the Atlanta 
Public School Teachers Association. 
Southern hospitality was demonstrated 
by the tea given by the Children’s De- 
partment of the Atlanta Carnegie Li- 
brary at which Atlanta school children 
had the opportunity to meet the visit- 
ing authors of children’s books, and by 
an Atlanta bookshop tea in honor of 
visiting authors. Atlanta teachers and 
their friends provided private cars for 
transportation of visitors to the several 
meeting places and for tours of the city 
at the close of the convention. 

Commercial publishing and equip- 
ment firms exhibited their most recent 
materials and aids of all sorts for teach- 
ing English. This exhibit also included 
modern foreign language materials as 
of interest to the South Atlantic Mod- 
ern Language Association, which con- 
vened in Atlanta at the same time. 

The business meetings of the Coun- 
cil were largely taken up by discussion 


of reports presented by thirty commit- 
tees. New publications of the Council 
issued during the year include: Pupils 
Are People; Producing School Movies; 
Radio and English Teaching; a supple- 
ment to the reading list for elementary 
schools—Reading for Fun; a revision of 
the college list-Good Reading; We 
Build Together, a guide to Negro life 
and literature; Creating Ourselves 
through Writing; Meaning in Lan- 
guage, a guide to significant origins and 
functions of our language; and Speak, 
Look, and Listen, audio-visual aids in 
the English classroom. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: president, John J. DeBoer of 
Chicago Normal College; secretary- 
treasurer, W. W. Hatfield of the same 
institution; first vice-president, Max J. 
Herzberg of Weequahic High School, 
Newark, N. J.; and second vice-presi- 
dent, Marion Sheridan, head of the de- 
partment of English, High School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Ipa A, Jewett 


National Council for the 
Social Studies 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
was held in Indianapolis, Ind., Novem- 
ber 21 and 22. Preliminary meetings 
were held on November 20 under the 
joint auspices of the National Council 
and the National Federation for Educa- 
tion in American Citizenship. The 
principal speakers at the conference on 
Education for Citizen Responsibilities 
were Homer C. Hockett of Ohio State 
University, Howard E. Wilson of Har- 
vard Univ ersity, and Dean W illiam F. 
Russell of Teachers College. Dean Rus- 
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sell’s address was chiefly concerned 
with the status and preservation of civil 
liberties in the present world crisis. 

The many sessions of the main con- 
vention considered a wide variety of 
topics, including teaching about labor 
unions, military history in the schools, 
consumer education, community ac- 
tion, the practice of democracy in the 
schools. “New Tasks for the Social 
Studies Teacher” was the topic dis- 
cussed by Fremont P. Wirth of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
in his presidential address. Aspects of 
the present war were discussed by 
David Cushman Coyle, Lt. Col. Walter 
L. Weible, and Richard H. Tawney of 
the University of London. Bernadotte 
Schmitt of the University of Chicago 
discussed “The Atlantic Charter and 
the Coming Peace.” 
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At the dinner session Henry John- 
son, professor emeritus of history, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, entertained a large audience with 
reminiscences of his early study of his- 
tory and his early teaching experiences. 
His presence attracted many graduates 
of Teachers College, who gave him an 
enthusiastic reception. Erling M. Hunt 
considered “The Controversy over So- 
cial Studies Textbooks” at a luncheon 
session and in a seminar which fol- 
lowed. W. H. Hartley was in charge 
of a showing of new school films. 

Roy A. Price of Syracuse University 
was elected president of the National 
Council for 1942. The board of direc- 
tors selected New York City for the 
1942 meeting on the two days follow- 
ing Thanksgiving. 

Erting M. Hunt 
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Opinion Handed Down by Justice Walter, Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, in Lincoln School Case, 
December 16, 1941 


ye igenrcren COLLEGE is an educational 
corporation, chartered in New 
York for the purpose, simply stated, of 
teaching teachers how to teach. As a 
means of enabling its students to learn 
to do by doing and observing, it long 
has maintained one or more schools for 
the elementary and secondary educa- 
tion of children. One of such schools 
is the Horace Mann School, which it 
took over as an existing school nearly 
fifty years ago. Another is the Lincoln 
School, which was established in 1917. 
In connection with the establishment 
of Lincoln School it received grants of 
property and money from General 
Education Board, a charitable corpora- 
tion founded by John D. Rockefeller 
for the promotion of education. It now 
seeks to merge or unite the Horace 
Mann School and the Lincoln School, 
and plaintiffs seek an injunction and a 
declaratory judgment upon the ground 
that such merger or unification would 
be in violation of the terms of such 
grants. 

The plaintiffs are pupils of the Lin- 
coln School, parents of such pupils, an 
unincorporated association of teachers 
and parents, and an individual who 
contributed to a building fund for the 
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school. The Attorney-General of the 
State of New York is joined as a de- 
fendant. He interposed an answer in 
which he prayed that the rights of the 
unknown beneficiaries of any chari- 
table trust found to exist be established 
and declared, and that the obligations 
of any of the parties to the suit be de- 
termined and adjudged. A motion by 
Teachers College to dismiss the com- 
plaint on the ground that the plaintiffs 
lack legal capacity to bring the suit 
was heretofore denied, but the denial 
was predicated upon the fact that by 
his answer the attorney-general in ef- 
fect had joined the plaintiffs (Elliott 
v. Teachers College, N. Y. Law Jour- 
nal, June 12, 1941, p. 2643, per SHIEN- 
Tac, J.). The case consequently is to 
be considered as one in which the at- 
torney-general seeks to compel a devo- 
tion of property to the charitable pur- 
pose specified by an existing and 
competent donor. I also assume, but do 
not decide, that the original and inter- 
vening plaintiffs, other than the attor- 
ney-general, are entitled to raise the 
questions which are here litigated. 

In papers written in 1915 and 1916 
President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard 
University, and Dr. Abraham Flexner, 
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of the General Education Board, ex- 
ressed ideas concerning education 
which made a profound impression 
upon educators of the time. Those 
ideas cannot be completely stated in a 
sentence, but for present purposes it is 
sufficient to say their theme was that 
the programs then prevailing in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools had be- 
come bogged down by classical tradi- 
tion and there was need for changes in 
curricula and methods so as to make 
them more in accord with the inter- 
ests and activities of modern condi- 
tions. What the changes should be was 
not definitely formulated. Experimen- 
tation was recognized as essential. Gen- 
eral Education Board was willing to 
contribute to the cost of such experi- 
mentation, and Teachers College was 
willing to carry on the experiments. 
They therefore united in establishing 
what they conceived as “a laboratory 
for the working out of an elementary 
and secondary curriculum, which shall 
eliminate obsolete material and en- 
deavor to work up in useable form 
material adapted to the needs of mod- 
ern life,” and they called it Lincoln 
School. That was in 1917. 

After several years in leased prem- 
ises, land was bought and _ buildings 
were erected, and General Education 
Board conveyed that land and those 
buildings to Teachers College. The 
conveyance was by absolute deed vest- 
ing a fee simple title. It was made, how- 
ever, upon the understanding, later ex- 
pressed in a formal agreement, that 
Teachers College agreed to hold and 
use such land and buildings “for the 
use and benefit and for the purposes of 
said Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege during the existence of said 
school,” and if the school ceased to ex- 
ist, or in the case of failure to use the 
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property for the use and _ benefit 
thereof, to convey the property back 
to General Education Board or its suc- 
cessors or assigns “upon a written re- 
quest by it or them so to do.” That 
Was in 1922. 

In addition to thus supplying land 
and buildings, General Education 
Board annually supplied funds with 
which to meet the expenses of opera- 
tion, or at least such part of such ex- 
penses as exceeded the income from 
tuition fees. That continued from 1917 
to 1925. 

Discussions were then had as to what 
was called “permanent financing,” and 
the then dean of Teachers College sub- 
mitted to the board a statement re- 
specting the school dated April 30, 
1925. He spoke of “guidance in ways 
and means of deciding what to teach” 
as “the one greatest need in education 
today,” and said of the school, “No 
experiment station is so widely known 
in the educational world, and none is 
potentially so influential.” He said that 
the trustees of Teachers College were 
prepared to accept funds which “will 
make it possible for them for some 
years to come to carry on the types 
of activity now characteristic of The 
Lincoln School.” He concluded: “As 
far as we can now see, there will never 
be a time when work of this kind will 
not be important, but it would seem 
to us wise that the terms of any gift 
made for this purpose now should be 
sufficiently broad and elastic to permit 
the necessary adjustments to social and 
educational conditions as they change 
in the course of time.” The then direc- 
tor of Lincoln School also submitted a 
statement dated October 13, 1925. He 
asked for a grant of funds the income 
from which should be used by the 
trustees of Teachers College “to main- 
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tain the experimental school and the 
educational investigations associated 
with it.” He also said: “It is understood 
that the purposes and endeavors of the 
School are to be continued in general 
as at present; but that as the past eight 
years have often shown it wise to 
change ways and personnel in the 
work, nothing in the documents re- 
garding the proposed grant should be 
interpreted as restraining the institu- 
tion after full consideration from 
changing plans and methods or from 
undertaking added types of educational 
experimentation or the investigations 
essential thereto, as in later years may 
seem wise to the trustees.” 

The General Education Board then 
granted to Teachers College $500,000 
in 1926, $500,000 in 1927 and $2,000,000 
in 1928. The instruments of grant quote 
the statement of October 13, 1925, 
above mentioned. They are expressed 
as grants to Teachers College for en- 
dowment, “the income to be used for 
the support of The Lincoln School of 
Teachers College in order to insure the 
permanence of experimental work in 
the field of elementary and secondary 
education, in general accord with the 
program and purposes set forth in a 
letter of Dean James E. Russell dated 
April 30, 1925, and the formal letter of 
application of October 13, 1925.” The 
instruments of grant also contain the 
following: “The Board understands 
that it is the intention of the College in 
requesting a contribution for endow- 
ment of The Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, as it is also the condition 
of the pledge, that the College will 
conduct The Lincoln School in gen- 
eral conformity with the present pol- 
icy and with the spirit of the said let- 
ter of Dean Russell, dated April 30, 
1925, and of the said letter of applica- 


tion dated October 13, 1925, but noth- 
ing herein contained shall be inter. 
preted as restraining the college, after 
full consideration, from changing plans 
and methods or from undertaking 
added types of education experimenta- 
tion or the investigations essential 
thereto, as in later years may seem 
wise to the Trustees.” . 

The instruments of grant also ex- 
pressly canceled the agreement respect- 
ing the use of the land and buildings 
which the board previously had con- 
veyed to Teachers College, and de- 
clared that such agreement “shall be of 
no further force or effect for any pur- 
pose whatsoever.” 

In accepting the grants the trustees 
of Teachers College agreed to “faith- 
fully perform the covenants on behalf 
of said institution contained in the 
pledge.” 

In 1934 General Education Board, 
apparently without any request from 
Teachers College, adopted a “statement 
of policy” apparently applicable to all 
the various appropriations of endow- 
ment funds made by the board prior to 
April 14, 1932, the incomes of which 
were specified as to purpose. It was 
therein stated to be the desire of the 
board that the gift “shall always be re- 
garded as available for use in the broad- 
est way so as best to promote the gen- 
eral purpose for which it is made.” In 
specification of that general desire it 
was further stated that if, in the judg- 
ment of those then responsible for the 
use of the gift, the general purpose for 
which it was made can thereby be bet- 
ter served, the gift may be transferred 
to another institution, and after ten 
years after the date of the gift the in- 
come may be used in whole or in part 
for some specific purpose other than 
that for which the gift was originally 
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made, “such specific purpose to be as 
closely akin to the original purpose as 
may be found practicable at the time.” 
In 1937 General Education Board made 
another statement of policy which, 
among other things, reiterates its state- 
ment of 1934, with the exception that 
the phrase last quoted from the 1934 
statement is made to read: “such spe- 
cific purpose or purposes to be as rea- 
sonably related to the original specific 
purpose as may be found practicable 
at the time, having regard to inter- 
vening changing conditions.” 

On November 4, 1940, the trustees of 
Teachers College decided to combine 
the activities of the Horace Mann 
School and the Lincoln School into a 
single school, to be called the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, and to use therefor the available 
plants formerly occupied by the two 
schools. It is that determination which 
has given rise to this suit. 

It is clear that all the grants here in 
question were made to Teachers Col- 
lege, and to it alone. The property 
granted unquestionably was thereby 
devoted to charitable purposes because 
it was granted to a corporation the 
charter purposes of which are charita- 
ble, but no trust, in the technical sense 
of that word, was created (Restate- 
ment, Trusts, vol. 2, chap. 11, Intro- 
ductory Note, p. 1093; Sherman v. 
Richmond Hose Co., 230 N. Y., 462, 
472; St. Joseph’s Hospital v. Bennett, 
281 N. Y., 115, 119, 125). Title is vested 
in Teachers College and in it alone. 
Nevertheless the money grants with 
which we are here concerned were 
made for a purpose expressed therein, 
and, at least in the absence of consent 
by the donor that the money may be 
used for a different purpose, compli- 
ance with the purpose so expressed in 


the grants can be enforced (St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital v. Bennett, 281 N. Y., 
115, 119). 

The first question to be considered, 
therefore, is whether or not what 
Teachers College proposes to do is a 
deviation from the purpose expressed 
in the grants, and that involves a de- 
termination of what purpose is therein 
expressed. 

Plaintiffs argue that that purpose is 
the support and maintenance of Lin- 
coln School, but when we inquire what 
Lincoln School is we are at once con- 
fronted with the fact that there is no 
entity of that name, nothing which 
owns property, employs teachers, re- 
ceives tuition fees or imparts instruc- 
tion through its own agents. To the 
students who once did or now do at- 
tend classes in the building at No. 425 
West One Hundred and Twenty-third 
street, and to the parents of such stu- 
dents, I have no doubt that Lincoln 
School is something very definite and 
tangible, and I strongly suspect that 
this law suit is inspired by that affec- 
tionate regard for the place where one 
received one’s education which Web- 
ster so movingly expressed upon the 
argument of the Dartmouth College 
case when he said, “It is a small college, 
and yet there are those who love it” 
(Beveridge, Life of Marshall, vol. 4, p. 
249, discussing Dartmouth College v. 
Woodward, 4 Wheat., 518). But in a 
legal sense, Lincoln School, unlike 
Dartmouth College, has neither char- 
ter nor property, and is not even an 
invisible or intangible being, and has 
no existence even in contemplation of 
law. From all the evidence I can find it 
to be nothing more than convenient 
nomenclature for an activity by which 
Teachers College attempts to put into 
execution the necessarily elastic ideas 
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which General Education Board had 
in mind in making the grants. That 
view is impelled, not only by the lan- 
guage of the grants and the circum- 
stances under which they were made, 
but, also, by the consideration that, if 
something more than a committal of 
the ideas to the discretion of Teachers 
College had been intended, the grants 
would have been made, not to Teach- 
ers College, but to a separate entity 
created for the purpose of receiving the 
grants. The purpose expressed in the 
grants thus is the execution of the ideas 
which General Education Board had 
in mind in making them. 

Whar, then, are the ideas which Gen- 
eral Education Board had in mind in 
making the grants? Certain it is that 
that board was not interested, pri- 
marily if at all, in establishing just an- 
other private school in which a few 
hundred children who could afford 
some tuition could receive education at 
a price less than the cost of giving it. 
It was interested in furthering the cause 
of elementary and secondary education 
in general. The words of the grants 
which illuminate their purpose and in- 
tent thus are, not the words “the sup- 
port of The Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College,” but the words “in order 
to insure the permanence of experi- 
mental work in the field of elementary 
and secondary education.” The content 
and connotation of those words find 
illustration, but not limitation, in the 
formal application of October 13, 1925, 
the letter of Dean Russell of April 30, 
1925, and the papers of President Eliot 
and Dr. Flexner. Immediate but un- 
formulated changes in existing courses 
of study and methods of teaching were 
recognized as necessary, and the run- 
ning of a school was recognized as an 
appropriate method of finding out what 


the changes should be; but men who 
had lived to see long-used material and 
methods become obsolete, and to real- 
ize the necessity for permanent ex- 
perimentation with new material and 
new methods, certainly never intended 
to cast into unbreakable form the pat- 
tern which the experimentation should 
follow. Experimentation was their pur- 
pose; Lincoln School, as known to its 
students past and present, was a mere 
incident or means. It would indeed be 
a paradox if men embarking upon a 
course of experimentation in methods 
and materials for education had pre- 
vented experimentation in the methods 
and materials by which the course of 
experimentation was to be carried on. 
I cannot attribute such a paradox to 
either the donor or the donee of these 
grants. The purpose thus being “per- 
manence of experimental work in the 
field of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation,” the next question is whether 
or not such work will go on under the 
merger of the Horace Mann and Lin- 
coln Schools provided for in the reso- 
lution which the trustees of Teachers 
College have adopted. The trustees, by 
their resolution, solemnly assert that it 
will, and there is an abundance of evi- 
dence that they acted, not arbitrarily 
or hastily, but after full and complete 
investigation and after giving heed to 
elaborate reports and arguments pressed 
upon them by persons opposed to as 
well as by persons in favor of the act 
they finally took. Such action by men 
who give time and energy to the task 
of directing the affairs of a charitable 
corporation bears no resemblance to 
acts of a private trustee in dealing with 
himself personally with respect to 
funds of his trust. By all standards by 
which evidence is weighed the resolu- 
tion in this case affords a strong pre- 
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sumption in favor of its own decla- 
rations. Nevertheless, I here lay any 
such presumption aside. The evidence 
wholly extrinsic to the resolution con- 
yinces me that, to state it at its lowest, 
experimental work in the field of ele- 
mentary and secondary education will 
not be halted, nor its vigor or pace 
lessened by the adoption of the plan 
which the trustees have voted to adopt. 

The contention to the contrary has 
revolved, largely if not wholly, around 
the assertion that Lincoln School is and 
always has been “an experimental 
school,” whereas Horace Mann School 
is and always has been “a demonstra- 
tion school.” To understand those 
terms it is necessary to bear in mind 
that they are used, not in respect of the 
relation of the schools to the pupils 
therein, but as expressive of the rela- 
tion which the schools bear to Teach- 
ers College itself. Both schools are 
supposed to function (and the only jus- 
tification for their operation by Teach- 
ets College is the supposition that they 
do function) as means by which Teach- 
ers College trains its own students—the 
persons who come to it to learn how 
to go out and teach elementary and 
secondary grades in other schools. That 
children are taught therein is substan- 
tially a byproduct (an incident of the 
function of training students of Teach- 
ers College) save for the qualification 
that children must be well taught 
therein because the students of Teach- 
ers College are not well trained in teach- 
ing unless they learn how children are 
well taught. Lincoln School is said to aid 
in training students of Teachers College 
by affording to them and to the fac- 
ulty of Teachers College an opportu- 
nity for the practical testing out of new 
ideas in curricula and methods, and it 
is not denied that it does so. Horace 


Mann School is said to do the distinct 
and different thing of aiding and train- 
ing students of Teachers College by 
enabling such students to observe and 
practice the technique of using courses 
and methods which have been tested 
out and found to be worthy of adop- 
tion; and while there is an abundance 
of evidence that that repeatedly has 
been declared to be precisely what 
Horace Mann School has been doing 
for many years, it is strenuously denied 
that that has been or is or is to be its 
sole method or work or function. Upon 
that point I find that, despite the re- 
peated references to Horace Mann 
School as “a demonstration school,” it 
also has been testing out new ideas in 
curricula and methods, or, in other 
words, has been engaged in “experi- 
mental work in the field of elementary 
and secondary education.” 

It also may be remarked parentheti- 
cally that Horace Mann School was 
born of a revolt against curricula and 
methods existing at the time it was 
founded, just as Lincoln School was 
born of a like revolt years later, and if 
it were true that Horace Mann School 
has outlived the fire of its youth and 
settled down to a smug and complacent 
old age, that would be a circumstance 
going far toward showing that there is 
at least a danger that Lincoln School 
may be about to do the same thing, and 
that unsettling changes are essential 
from time to time if the idea of “per- 
manence of experimental work in the 
field of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation” is to be carried out. Decadence 
seems inevitable and therefore renais- 
sance is necessary. It even may be that 
the agitations incident to this law suit 
will serve toward an advantageous 
quickening of thought. 

If it be assumed, however, that Hor- 
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ace Mann School has been and is purely 
and simply “a demonstration school,” 
there still is no evidence which per- 
suades me that experimental work can- 
not or will not be carried on in the 
school which will result from the con- 
templated merger. Experts have ex- 
pressed opinion both ways. I find in 
favor of those who say that it can and 
will. Even those who assert the con- 
trary nevertheless admit that the dif- 
ference between “an experimental 
school” and “a demonstration school” 
is one of emphasis or spirit or tone, and 
that emphasis or spirit or tone depends 
upon those in charge of the school. 
They state no reason understandable 
by me why different teachers teaching 
different classes in different grades in 
different classrooms must needs aban- 
don experimentation because the com- 
mon head to whom all are responsible 
decides to call the aggregate of all by 
a hyphenated name instead of by two 
separate names. Furthermore, no court 
of law or equity can dictate to the 
trustees of Teachers College whom 
they shall place in charge, in order to 
get a certain emphasis or spirit or tone, 
and could not enforce the ultimate 
purpose of such dictation even if it 
undertook to make a decree. Emphasis, 
spirit and tone in the conduct of a 
school are not proper subjects for de- 
crees of either injunction or specific 
performance. 

Plaintiffs argue that the action of the 
trustees in deciding upon the merger 
was dictated by financial rather than 
educational considerations. They point 
to the fact that for some years the 
Horace Mann School has not carried 
itself, 7. e., the income from tuition 
fees paid by the students therein has 
not equalled the cost of running the 
school, and that Teachers College it- 


self likewise is running at a loss and 
gradually accumulating large deficits, 
i. e., the income from all its funds other 
than the endowment received from 
General Education Board does not 
equal what Teachers College annually 
is spending upon what are referred to 
as its “general” charitable purposes, 
Upon that basis plaintiffs urge that 
what is now proposed is a diversion of 
the income of that endowment. Prem- 
ises granted, the conclusion does not 
follow. The fallacy lies in the assump- 
tion that the grants were to “operate” 
or to “carry on” Lincoln School. That, 
as I already have held, is not the pur- 
pose stated in the grants. Still further, 
the trustees find that the decrease in 
tuition fees resulting from the decrease 
in the number of pupils in both Horace 
Mann School and Lincoln School in 
recent years, together with the de- 
crease in income from securities which 
has also taken place in recent years, 
has brought about a situation in which 
the total income of Teachers College 
is now so largely consumed in the ac- 
tual running of the schools that little 
or nothing is left for experimental 
work which they recognize as desir- 
able. To the extent, therefore, that 
financial considerations have guided 
the trustees, it appears that they have 
been guided in the direction of pre- 
serving and furthering the work of 
experimentation. 

Another contention urged by plain- 
tiffs is that there heretofore has been 
an unlawful diversion of income be- 
cause a part thereof has been used in 
research and experiments “outside” of 
Lincoln School. That again is but a 
reiteration of the idea that the grants 
were granted to and for Lincoln School, 
whereas I have held that the grants 
were and are for “experimental work 
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in the field of elementary and second- 
ary education” with Lincoln School as 
a mere name for one particular method 
of carrying on such experimental work. 

Having reached these conclusions 
from a consideration of the grants as 
made, it is unnecessary to consider the 
validity or effect of the statements of 
policy made by General Education 
Board in 1934 and 1937. Whether or 
not an existing and competent donor 
who has made a gift for a specified 
charitable purpose may thereafter au- 
thorize the donee to use the donated 
property for a different charitable pur- 
pose is a question consequently unnec- 
essary now to decide, and I do not now 
express an opinion upon it and do not 
even discuss it, except to comment that 
St. Joseph’s Hospital v. Bennett (281 
N. Y., 115) does not decide it, be- 
cause the gift there had been made by 
will and there hence was no existing 
donor who could give such authority. 

So, too, I express no opinion upon 
the question whether the cancellation 
of the 1922 agreement, specifying the 
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conditions upon which Teachers Col- 
lege holds the land and_ buildings 
therein referred to, leaves Teachers 
College with an unrestricted title or a 
title subject to use for the purpose ex- 
pressed in the grant in which the can- 
cellation clause appears. The resolution 
of November, 1940, which is now be- 
fore the court gives no indication of 
any present intent to use such land and 
buildings for any purpose other than 
that expressed in such grant, and de- 
cision of that question also is, hence, 
unnecessary. 

In so far as the complaint seeks an 
injunction against carrying out the 
resolution of November 4, 1940, it is 
dismissed. If, with this denial of the in- 
junction, any further declaration of 
rights or obligations is deemed neces- 
sary or proper, consideration will be 
given to requests therefor upon the 
settlement of the judgment to be en- 
tered upon this decision. Under the 
circumstances, no costs are awarded. 
Settle judgment upon notice. 





Division I: . 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


On November 25 Professor Harold F. 
Clark discussed before the High School 
Social Studies forum of Roslyn Heights, 


N. Y., the topic, “The Cost of the War 
to You.” 


The effect of the world crisis on pub- 
lic opinion and education was discussed 
recently by Professor Clyde R. Miller 


before the following groups: The 
Teachers Alliance of New York City; 
teachers of the public schools of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; teachers and students 
of Panzer College, East Orange, N. J.; 
students and faculty of Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio; members of the 
Vortex Club and of the Central Meth- 
odist Church forum, Detroit, Mich.; 
students and faculty of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner spent 
November 28 and 29 in Ross County, 
Ohio, one of the first counties in the 
United States to initiate the unified ag- 
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ricultural planning program. He con- 
ferred with local leaders and visited 
some of the older rural youth projects. 


On November 30 and December 1 and 
2 Professor Brunner attended a meeting 
of the 1943 Yearbook Commission of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators at Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. 
Edwin A. Lee, formerly professor of 
education at Teachers College, and Dr. 
Paul Essert (Ed.D. 1941) are also mem- 
bers of this Commission. 


Professor Brunner was in Washington 
December 5 and 6 for conferences at 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


In the Review of Educational Research 
for February, 1941, devoted to “Psy- 
chological Tests and Their Use,” there 
is a paper by Professor P. M. Symonds 
and Elisabeth A. Samuel (Bell) on 
“Projective Methods in the Study of 
Personality.” Professor Symonds also 
has an article in the October, 1941, is- 
sue of Mental Hygiene entitled “The 
Value of Courses in Mental Hygiene 
for the Personality Adjustment of 
Prospective Teachers.” 


On November 18 Dr. J. Cayce Mor- 
rison, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cational Research, New York State Ed- 
ucation Department, addressed an open 
meeting of Professor Helen Walker’s 
class on The Research Bureau in a 
School System. His topic was “The 
Relation of the Research Staff in a 
State School System to the Classroom 
Teacher.” In addition to the members 
of the class, a number of other students 
as well as faculty members attended 
the meeting. 


Two meetings of the discussion group 
on Statistical Methods and Techniques 
of the New York Chapter of the 
American Statistical Association have 
been held at Teachers College this fall, 
On October 15 Professor Harold Ho- 
telling of Columbia University spoke 
on “Double Dichotomies,” and on No- 
vember 26 Dr. Lucien Warner, for- 
merly vice-president of Opinion Re- 
search Corporation and now the head 
of Western World Imports, Inc., dis- 
cussed “Opinion Samples in Industrial 
Research.” Professor Walker is chair- 
man of this discussion group. 


Division II: 
Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Education 


TEACHERS COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


At the luncheon meeting of the Teacher 
Education Club on November 13, Pro- 
fessor E. S. Evenden spoke about the 
program of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education. The conditions that led up 
to the establishment of the Commission 
on Teacher Education and its support 
by the General Education Board were 
outlined and the several phases of the 
Commission’s extensive program were 
described. Special attention was given 
to the series of publications that are 
planned as the final phase of the Com- 


mission’s work. 


Professor Evenden has been invited by 
Commissioner ]. W. Studebaker of the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve 4s 
one of three special consultants to Dr. 
F. J. Kelly and specialists on the staff 
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of the Office of Education in connec- 
tion with their survey of higher educa- 
tional institutions in Louisiana. It is 
planned that the field work in connec- 
tion with this project will be done dur- 
ing December. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Professor George D. Strayer attended 
the Cleveland Conference on Decem- 
ber 5 and 6, and participated in the 
discussions of the group. 


The annual Christmas Party of the Ad- 
ministration Club was held on Decem- 
ber 19 in the Grace Dodge Room. 
Some thirty children of Club members 
were present, with their parents. A 
marionette show was presented for 
their entertainment, and gifts were dis- 
tributed to the children. 


The report on the School Building 
Needs of the Sewanhaka High School 
Central District in Long Island, made 
under the direction of Professor N. L. 
Engelhardt with the cooperation of 
many graduate students, has been pub- 
lished for distribution among the citi- 
zens of that rapidly growing area. 
Copies may be secured from Dr. A. T. 
Stanforth, Principal of the Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, N. Y. This 
central high school district is one of 
five of its kind in New York State. 
The high school serves the population 
coming from four rapidly growing ele- 
mentary school districts that directly 
adjoin New York City on the east. The 
housing developments in the area are 
the cottage type under the supervision 
of the F.H.A. authorities. Students 
from the summer classes participated in 
this study. Among those who took an 
active part in the work were Drs. 
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Ward I. Miller and Abel A. Hanson, 
Messrs. Floyd G. Hoek, W. Frank 
Markle, and Walter DeKock. Mr. De- 
Kock is engaged in making a special 
study of one of the elementary school 
districts in the area. 


Dr. A. M. McCullough (Ph.D. 1937) is 
now Senior Supervisor of Attendance 
in the State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Law and Public Education, by 
Dr. R. R. Hamilton, Dean of the Law 
School, University of Wyoming, and 
Professor Paul Mort, was published by 
The Foundation Press of Chicago early 
in December. 


Professor John K. Norton will be one 
of five speakers to discuss the topic, 
“Issues in the Relation of Federal 
Agencies to the Public Schools in the 
Light of American Policy” on the pro- 
gram of the National Council of Edu- 
cation at San Francisco in February. 


“In Defense of the Cost of Education” 
was the topic of Professor Norton’s 
speech before the New York Regional 
Conference of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association held in New York 
City on December 6. 


Professor Norton has been appointed a 
member of the advisory group to the 
New York Research Committee on 
Secondary Education. 


“When Youths Want to Quit School 
and Get a Job,” an article by Profes- 
sor Norton which appeared in the Oc- 
tober issue of the National Parent- 
Teacher, has been reprinted for dis- 
tribution as Occupational Reprints and 
Abstracts, Number 84. 
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Professor Willard S. Elsbree addressed 
the Delaware County School Boards 
Association at Roxbury, N. Y., recently 
on the subject, “The Scheduling of 
Teachers’ Salaries.” 


Professor Elsbree is working with the 
American Council on Education as 
consultant on teacher personnel prob- 
lems in Denver, Colo., and Des Moines, 
lowa. He is acting as consultant on 
teachers’ salaries to the Board of Edu- 
cation and a committee of citizens and 
teachers in Montclair, N. J., Brockton, 
Mass., and Wallingford, Conn. 


Professor Elsbree participated in the 
Teachers’ Institute at Newton, Mass., 
making the final report to the teachers 
on the salary study carried on under 
the auspices of the American Council 
on Education. 


In November Professor Elsbree at- 
tended the House of Delegates meeting 
of the New York State Teachers As- 
sociation as delegate from Teachers 
College. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Recent articles by Professor Thomas 
H. Briggs are “Two Loyalties,” pub- 
lished in the National Parent-Teacher 
for December, and “Are Teachers Pa- 
triots?” which appeared in the Journal 
of the National Education Association 


for December. 


On December 29, 30, and 31 Professor 
Briggs and Professor Ernest Osborne 
addressed at Cardenas, Cuba, a large 
convocation of teachers, called by di- 
rection of the Presbyterian Schools of 
Cuba. In addition to the teachers in 
these schools there were numerous rep- 


resentatives of the public schools and 
of Havana University. 


Dr. Homer H. Kempfer, who was as- 
sistant in Secondary Education last 
year, has been appointed Supervisor 
of Adult Education, Civilian Defense 
Training, New York State Department 
of Education. 


On November 15 Professor Will French 
attended a meeting in Washington, 
D. C., of the National Work Council, 
advisory committee on the N.Y.A, In 
February he will speak at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
and will also participate in the regional 
conference of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association at Los Angeles. 


At the December meeting of the Sec- 
ondary Group Professor French led a 
discussion of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Professor W. C. Hallenbeck partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on the topic, 
“Compulsory Education as Compulsdty 
Schooling” at the third annual educa- 
tional conference and luncheon of the 
Teachers Alliance of New York City 
at the Hotel Astor on November 8. 


Division III: 
Guidance 
STUDENT PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


At a meeting of the Graduate Club on 
November 30, Professor Esther Lloyd- 
Jones showed colored movies which 
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she had taken of various points of in- 
terest in the United States, Mexico, 
Canada, Panama, and Cuba. 


On January 7 Professor Lloyd-Jones 

icipated in the symposium on 
“Youth and Education in Transition” 
at the Newark State Teachers College, 
speaking on the subject, “Guidance 
Trends—Scholastic, Personality Adjust- 
ment, Intellectual Capacity.” 


Professor Ruth Strang has completed a 
manuscript on “How to Read the 
News,” which will be one of the pam- 
phlets in the series on Education and 
Defense being prepared by the United 
States Office of Education under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Bess Goodykoontz. 


Professor Lloyd-Jones has accepted the 
invitation to continue as a member of 
the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work of the American Council on 
Education for the coming year, and 
Professor Strang is continuing her 
work as chairman of the Research 
Committee of the New York State 
Association of Deans and Other Guid- 
ance Personnel. 


The Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College recently published the dis- 
sertation of Dr. Louise Price, Creative 
Group Work on the Campus. In addi- 
tion to studies of group activities on 
the campuses of Stanford University 
and Stephens College, it includes a ré- 
sumé of studies in the field of group 
activities and furnishes an extensive 


bibliography in this field. 


Dr. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen (Ph.D. 
1929) has accepted appointment as ex- 
ecutive director of the Central Branch 
of the Y.W.C.A. in New York City. 


Miss Freeda Hartzfeld has recently ac- 
cepted the position of director of the 
U.S.O. at the Naval Base at Bremerton, 
Wash. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


Former students in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel who are doing personnel work 
in the armed forces of the United 
States are: Sydney F. Austin (A. M. 
1938), Lieutenant (Junior Grade), U. S. 
Navy; Private Joseph M. Musick (A. 
M. 1941); 2nd Lt. Charles A. Ullman; 
and Irving R. Stone, Lieutenant (Jun- 
ior Grade), U.S. Naval Reserve. Other 
graduates from the department who are 
now in the Army are: Philip Axelrod 
(A. M. 1939), Allen Bernstein (A. M. 
1940), Sidney Fishman (A. M. 1940), 
Frank Romano (A. M. 1941), and 
Philip Worchel (A. M. 1936), Ensign, 
U. S. Naval Reserve at one of the 
Naval Reserve Aviation Bases. 


Mr. Wilfred Brunner (A. M. 1941) has 
recently been appointed Senior Inves- 
tigating Assistant, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. (Civilian Personnel 
Division). 


Mr. Milton Miklas has been appointed 
high school counselor at Wellesley 
High School, Wellesley, Mass. 


Professor H. D. Kitson spent Decem- 
ber 5 and 6 in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., where he 
was called to confer with the staff 
of the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service and representatives 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association on a cooperative program 
of vocational guidance for defense. 


At a meeting of the Psychological Cor- 
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poration on November 28, Professor 
Kitson was elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 


On December 10 Professor Roy N. 
Anderson addressed the members of 
Division Ill on his experiences as ex- 
change ‘professor at Pasadena Junior 
College during the academic year 1940- 
41, and as visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii during the summer 
of 1941. His talk was concerned chiefly 
with practices which might be incor- 
porated into the courses offered in 
Division III. 


The Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, in addition to its formally sched- 
uled meetings, has inaugurated the 
practice of reserving a table in the Col- 
lege dining hall every Wednesday eve- 
ning for members who wish to meet 
for informal discussion. 


Division IV: 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Professor Jean Betzner attended the 
meetings of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association which were held in St. 
Louis December 4 and 5. She gave sev- 
eral addresses, the topics of which 
were: “New Demands on the Language 
Arts,” “Reading—But One Way to Lit- 
erature,” “Better Rural Schools for a 
Better America,” and “The Elementary 
School of the Future.” 


On December 10 Professor Betzner spoke 
to the Mothers’ Club of the First Grade 
of Horace Mann School. Her topic was 
“Today’s Children and Literature.” 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins was a 
leader of a panel discussion on “Impli- 
cations for Thinking and Acting Dur- 
ing the Coming Year,” at the Dela- 
ware Conference for Leaders of Young 
and Older Adults held on November 
8 at the State College for Colored Stu- 
dents, Dover, Del. The general pro- 
gram was in celebration of the semi- 
centennial of the college. 


On December 1 Professor Hopkins ad- 
dressed the members of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education of 
Greater Cleveland, Ohio, on the topic, 
“Meeting the Needs of Children.” 


Professor Ernest Osborne represented 
primary education in a conference for 
staff members of the Cuban Day 
Schools operated under the Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church and held in Cardenas, Cuba, 
December 29 to 31. Professor Thomas 
Briggs represented secondary educa- 
tion. A number of the educational 
leaders from the University of Cuba 
participated in the conference. 


During the past several weeks Profes- 
sor Roma Gans has met with local, 
state, and regional groups in Little 
Rock, Ark.; Upper Darby, Pa.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Plainfield and Bound Brook, 
N. J.; and Evansburg, Pa. She also par- 
ticipated in two conferences on Civilian 
Defense held in Washington, D. C, 
concerning the future work with the 
young children in the nation. 


The Elementary and Early Childhood 
Workers Group held its monthly meet- 
ing on December 8. This meeting was 
a follow-up of the one held November 
17. The same group of parents and 
teachers from Bronxville were present 
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and probed deeper into the problem of 
“Some ways in which parents, teachers, 
children, and other members of the 
community are working together to in- 
crease mutual understanding.” Profes- 
sor Osborne was the leader of the 
discussion. 


Several of the clubs in Teachers Col- 
lege held a joint Christmas party on 
the evening of December 17 in the 
Grace Dodge Room. The clubs par- 
ticipating were: The Art Club, Early 
Childhood, Elementary, Negro Edu- 
cation, Rural, Secondary Education 
Group, and Teacher Training. Profes- 
sor E. K. Fretwell led the singing of 
Christmas carols and Professor Briggs 
gave his annual reading of Roark Brad- 
ford’s “How Come Christmas?” 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Professor Erling Hunt participated in 
a session of the American Historical 
Association and the National Council 
for the Social Studies at Chicago on 
December 31 which was devoted to 
new emphases in the high school social 
studies curriculum. His topic was 
“Canada and the British Empire.” He 
also addressed the National Association 
of Geography Teachers in New York 
City on January 1, taking as his topic 
at that time “Geography in American 
History.” 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Professor Gerald S. Craig is conducting 
an extramural course in science at 
Schenectady, N. Y. The class is com- 
posed of teachers from the public 
schools of Amsterdam, Schenectady, 
and the surrounding communities. 


tw 
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ENGLISH 


The English Club held its first meeting 
of the year on November 21. Mr. 
Roger Albright, of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., spoke to the group on “Films for 
English Classes.” On December 19 the 
Club held a Christmas party. 


Professor Henry Simon gave an inter- 
view over Station WNYC October 30 
on the recent ballet season in New 
York. 


At the initiation dinner of Sinfonia, 
November 22, Professor Simon spoke 
on “How a Critic Works.” 


Mr. Walter Gaines has initiated a drive 
among Columbia faculty men for the 
formation of a “Columbia Company” 
in connection with the 12th Regiment, 
New York State Guard (home de- 
fense). On December 18 Mr. Gaines 
held the first meeting with a group of 
interested Columbia men and Lt. Har- 
old McTigue of the 12th Regiment. 


SPEECH 


Professor Magdalene Kramer addressed 
the Seaton Junior Guild at Seaton Hall 
College, West Orange, N. J., on No- 
vember 8. Her topic was “The Pro- 
fessional Woman.” 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


During the month of November, the 
Ceramic department had five pieces of 
pottery accepted for the exhibit at the 
Barbizon Plaza Gallery by the New 
York State Ceramic Society. The pieces 
won much praise from visitors and 
recognition in the New York Times. 
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The Western Hemisphere Ceramic Ex- 
hibition was on view for the month of 
December at W. J. Sloane and Co. All 
New York artists represented in the 
exhibition gave demonstrations. Mr. J. 
Sheldon Carey took part twice each 
week. The new Andre Seligmann Gal- 
leries from Paris, on 57th Street, and 
the Pinacotheca Galleries, on 58th 
Street, are exhibiting Mr. Carey’s work. 


Professor Belle Northrup led a discus- 
sion on the subject of “The Place of 
Arts in Life Today” at the Y.M.C.A.— 
Y.W.C.A. yearly New York Council 
held at the Central Branch of the 
Y.W.C.A. on December 13. The gen- 
eral conference centered around the 
theme, “Design for Living Today.” 
After the main address, discussion 
groups considered the topics, “Voca- 
tional Adjustment and Post-War Em- 
ployment,” “Home and Marriage,” 
“Political and Economic Reconstruc- 
tion,” “Religious Values,” and “The 
Place of the Arts,” each in the light of 
the present war emergency. 


MUSIC 


As national president of Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia Fraternity of America, Pro- 
fessor Norval L. Church attended an 
executive meeting of the fraternity in 
Minneapolis, Minn., on December 28. 


Professor Church addressed the stu- 
dents of the Straubenmuller Textile 
High School, New York City, on Jan- 
uary 16. 


On November 28 Professor Raymond 
Burrows addressed a group of men at 
Queens College, Flushing, L. I. on 
“The Responsibility of Men in Music 
and Music Education.” Early in De- 


cember Professor Burrows visited the 
following colleges in New York and 
Pennsylvania, addressing groups of 
men in the music department at each: 
the Eastman School of Music in Ro- 
chester, Syracuse University, Ithaca 
College, Mansfield State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Pennsylvania State College. 


A new book by Professor Harry R. 
Wilson, entitled Music in the High 
School, has recently been published by 
Silver Burdett Company, New York. 
The book is a professional treatise on 
the principles, practice, and materials 
in the teaching of music in the second- 
ary schools. 


Miss Maxine Anderson, formerly part- 
time instructor in music education, ac- 
cepted a full time position in Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio, beginning Sep- 
tember, 1941. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond attended 
the meeting of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities held 
in Chicago November 10 to 14. She 
also attended a meeting in Albany on 
November 28 and 29 of representatives 
of home economics agencies, institu- 
tions, and organizations to discuss home 
and family life problems growing out 
of the present emergency. A Council 
of Home Economics Workers for New 
York State was formed, and Professor 
Bond was named vice-chairman. 


Professor Lillian H. Locke is cooperat- 
ing with the Home Economics Division 
of the Department of Public Welfare, 
New York City, in the revision of the 
clothing allowance lists for family te- 
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lief. A similar project is also being 
undertaken by the New York Budget 
Council, of which Professor Locke is 
a member. Changes in these allowances 
have been necessitated by the rapid rise 
in the cost of clothing during the past 
year and a half. 


Professor Mary deGarmo Bryan spoke 
recently before the New Jersey School 
Lunch Conference, meeting at the New 
Jersey College for Women at New 
Brunswick, on “The Role of School 
Lunches in the Educational Program”; 
before the Passaic Home Economics 
Extension group on “Nutrition in a 
Defense Area”; before the Philadel- 
phia Dietetic Association on “Reaching 
Those Who Eat Away from Home”; 
and before the National Cafeteria As- 
sociation in San Antonio, Tex., on 
“The Noon Meal for Young Ameri- 


” 


cans. 


Professor Bryan was chairman of the 
section of the American Dietetics As- 
sociation meeting in St. Louis which 
discussed “The Training of Personnel.” 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews dis- 
cussed “Financial Problems of Mar- 
riage” before the Engagement and 
Marriage Forum of the West Side 
Y.M.C.A. Other speakers included Dr. 
Valeria H. Parker, M.D., Dr. Harry 
Bone, psychologist, Professor James P. 
Gifford, of the Columbia University 
Law School, Dr. Abraham Stone, M.D., 
and Dr. L. Foster Wood, of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 


Professor Andrews recently met with 
a group of members of the New York 
City League of Women Shoppers who 
are making a survey of economic con- 
ditions in household employment. 


Dr. Neva Henrietta Radell addressed 
the Home Demonstration staff and 
County Home Demonstration agents at 
a recent conference at Rutgers Univer- 
sity on “Methods of Teaching Family 
Accounts and Records.” 


Miss Mildred Cunningham, head of 
home economics at the Billings Poly- 
technic Institute, Billings, Mont., visited 
Teachers College recently in connec- 
tion with a country-wide tour of edu- 
cational institutions giving attention to 
home economics in vocations. 


Miss Pearl Townsend, a former stu- 
dent in the School of Practical Arts of 
Teachers College, visited the depart- 
ment recently. Her home is at Green- 
wich, N. Y., where she is active in a 
number of community welfare organ- 
izations. 


NUTRITION 


The Kips Bay Health Center has asked 
for a repetition this year of the privi- 
lege of bringing their groups of doctors 
and nurses to the Nutrition Laboratory 
to learn about the animal method of 
investigation of food and nutrition 
problems. These groups are made up 
of experienced public health physicians 
and nurses who spend a month at Kips 
Bay Health Center getting intensive 
training in health center methods. 


On November 18 a refresher course for 
hospital dietitians who hold a Bache- 
lor’s degree in Home Economics was 
begun in the Nutrition Laboratory. Be- 
tween fifty and sixty are taking the 
course, which is sponsored by the Re- 
fresher Course Committee of the New 
York City Nutrition Program. Profes- 
sor Clara M. Taylor is a member of 
this committee. The lectures are being 
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given as follows: two by Professor 
Taylor, one by Miss Sadow of the New 
York City Department of Welfare, one 
by Miss Pauline Murrah of the New 
York City Department of Health, and 
two by Professor Grace MacLeod. 


Professor MacLeod has been asked to 
serve on the Coordinating Committee 
of the New York City Nutrition Pro- 
gram. The other members of the Com- 
mittee are representatives of the De- 
partments of Health, Welfare, Hospitals, 
Markets, and Education. 


The September issue of Forecast Maga- 
zine carried an article by Professor 
Taylor entitled “Opportunities for Bet- 
ter Nutrition through the Food Stamp 
Plan.” This article was designed to as- 
sist home economics teachers in foster- 
ing the use of surplus commodities 
through their teaching. 


In The Woman’s Home Companion 
for November, Professor Taylor, with 
Dorothy Kirk, Food Editor, has an 
article entitled “Our Daily Food,” 
which is intended to help the house- 
wife better her choice of food for her 
family. This is illustrated in color and 
has been reproduced in poster form 
for distribution in the interest of 
nation-wide nutrition. 


On November 16 Professor Taylor ad- 
dressed the Graduate Club of Teachers 
College on the topic, “Your Food, 
Your Health, and Your Pocketbook.” 


At the Mott Haven Health Center, 
New York City, on November 25 
Professor Taylor gave a talk on “The 
Feeding of the School Child” as part 
of a training course in medical facts for 
school teachers of the district. 


Professor MacLeod addressed the an- 
nual meeting of the New York State 
Nursing Association at the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn, taking as her topic 
“Recent Progress in Nutrition.” 


At a hearing held by the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City on the ques- 
tions and problems of penny milk in the 
schools, Professor MacLeod was asked 
to answer questions bearing upon the 
advantages to the school child, from the 
nutrition point of view, of having a 
half pint of milk per day added to his 
diet. On November 8 Professor Mac- 
Leod addressed the annual meeting of 
the Food Service Directors’ Conference 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on “Nutrition of the School 
Child.” 


On November 24 Professor MacLeod 
spoke to the New York Homemaking 
Teachers Association at its meeting at 
the Henry Hudson Hotel. Her topic 
was “Nutrition in the Defense Pro- 
gram.” 


On November 27 Professor MacLeod 
gave a fifteen-minute broadcast over 
Station WNEW on “Nutrition Activi- 
ties in Defense.” This is one of a series 
of broadcasts in the Civilian Defense 
Program. 


Professor MacLeod was the after-dinner 
speaker at the banquet of the Teachers 
College Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
on November 28. Her subject was 
“What Do You Eat? Does It Make Any 
Difference?” At the annual meeting of 
the New York State Dental Association 
on December 1, Professor MacLeod 
addressed the joint medical and dental 
session on the subject, “Nutrition and 
the Teeth.” 
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PHYSICS AND HOUSEHOLD 
ENGINEERING 


The Physics and Household Engineer- 
ing section of Household Arts and 
Sciences moved this summer from the 
fifth floor to the second floor of Dodge 
Hall. When completely organized the 
new setup will include lecture room, 
storeroom and workshop, regular stu- 
dent laboratory, advanced student lab- 
oratory and research room, office, and 
individual research room and shop. 
The change of location makes avail- 
able better alternating current facilities 
so that more and better studies of 
electrical appliances can be made. The 
inclusion of the research room makes 
possible the segregation of apparatus for 
the joint research efforts of the various 
sections of the department. It is ex- 
pected that Household Chemistry, Tex- 
tiles and Clothing, Nutrition, and Foods 
and Cookery, as well as Household En- 
gineering, will make use of the room 
when joint problems are being attacked. 
Location of the laboratories on the 
same floor with the Foods and Cookery 
section has led to an immediate start 
upon a comparative fuel energy study 
in which a representative week’s menu 
is prepared on electric, gas, and kero- 
sene stoves. Close cooperation between 
these two sections also makes possible 
the use of the same pieces of large 
equipment, such as stoves and refrigera- 
tors in the regular classes of the sections. 
In addition to regular uses, the facili- 
ties of the laboratory rooms are being 
used to check on certain procedures 
that are suggested as American stand- 
ards for testing pieces of household 
equipment. These suggested procedures 
come to Dr. E. C. McCracken in line 
with his duties as chairman of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association committees 


and as a member of the National House- 
hold Equipment Research Committee. 
Whenever possible, students in the 
Household Engineering courses are 
utilized in making these check tests. 
Inasmuch as certain of the tests involve 
controlled processes which require con- 
siderable space and apparatus, commer- 
cial testing laboratories, as well as the 
research and test rooms of manufactur- 
ing concerns, have made it possible for 
members of the Household Engineering 
courses to observe these more difficult 
procedures, as well as the newest pieces 
of equipment not available at Teachers 
College. 

Among the other activities of the 
section is that of participating as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Phys- 
ics of a Committee of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges on Problems of 
Instruction in Home Economics, which 
has just recently completed its report 
on the essential and desired subject 
matter for inclusion. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Miss Thelma M. Potter was a member 
of a panel at the meeting of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions held in Chicago Decem- 
ber 28 to 31, and participated in the 
discussion on “Problems in the Training 
of Workers for Clerical Positions in the 
Modern Office.” 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Professor W. L. Hughes spoke at the 
General Session of the annual conven- 
tion of the College Physical Education 
Association, which was held in Detroit 
on December 29. His topic was “The 
Relation of Physical Education to the 
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National Program of Civilian Defense.” 


On December 2 Professor Josephine 
Rathbone talked on the topic, “Relaxa- 
tion” at the Occupational Therapy 
meeting held at the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation in New York City. Before a 
special committee of health education 
teachers in New York City on Decem- 
ber 3 she spoke on “Planning a Syllabus 
on Relaxation.” On December 6 Profes- 
sor Rathbone addressed the Mid-Hud- 
son Section of the Wellesley Alumnae 
Association in Newburgh, N. Y., and 
at the meeting of the New Jersey 
Chapter of the American Physiotherapy 
Association on December 9, she spoke 
on “Relaxation.” 


On December 12 Professor Rathbone 
was a member of a panel meeting of 
the New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education held at 
Teachers College. The meeting dealt 
with “Mental Health of the Teacher.” 


Division V: 
Nursing Education 


Dr. Genevieve Knight Bixler, associate 
in Nursing Education, and Miss Lucile 
Petry (A.M. 1929) of the School of 
Nursing of the University of Minne- 
sota, and more recently of the Health 
and Medical Committee of the Office 
for Emergency Management in Wash- 
ington, D. C., assisted in a survey of 
the School of Nursing of Bellevue Hos- 
pital during November. The survey was 
directed by Dr. Roy W. Bixler. 


At the invitation of the State Board of 
Nurse Examiners of Texas, Mrs. R. 
Louise McManus spoke at the Institute 


on Nursing Tests held in Austin No- 
vember 13 to 15 under the auspices of 
the Texas League of Nursing Educa- 
tion and the Oregon Division of Public 
Health Nursing. 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson partici- 
pated in the Seventh Regional Confer- 
ence of Public Health Nursing Execu- 
tives held in Reading, Pa., December 4 
and 5. The theme of the conference was 
“Adjustments That May Be Needed in 
Public Health Nursing in the Light of 
the National Situation.” The eighth 
conference of this group will be held 
in New York City. 


The Library 


Two new lists of educational books, 
“History of Education” and “Philos- 
ophies of Education” (Library Con- 
sultant Book Lists, Nos. 33 and 34) have 
been prepared by the Library Consult- 
ants with the assistance of members of 
the teaching staff. These lists are avail- 
able at five cents each. 


A list of book and music records suit- 
able for children of the primary grades 
has been prepared for the Novem- 
ber issue of Classroom Literature, the 
monthly publication of the School Li 
brary Laboratory. Because of the in- 
creasingly widespread use of records as 
a form of educational activity it is im- 
portant that care be taken in their 
selection. Both music records and 
recorded stories are included in the list, 
which is available at fifteen cents per 
copy. 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer is acting 


as chairman of the Teachers College . 


Committee on Civilian Defense. 
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Miss Carrie E. Meares has been assisting 
the Riverdale, N. Y., Neighborhood 
and Library Association in making a 
survey of the library. 


Office of Placement Service* 


The following list continues the ap- 
pointments of Teachers College Alumni 
reported in the December Recorp: 


Furniss, Helen Louise (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of third grade, Public Schools, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Germann, Margaret L. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of French and German, San Luis 
Ranch School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Gitlin, Irving, teacher of school activ- 
ities, Post Children’s School, Marine Bar- 
racks, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

Given, Elizabeth (B.S. 1921), dietitian, 
The William McKinley Memorial Hos- 
pital, Tren:on, N. J. 

Glenn, jane (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
music, High School, Gainesville, Fla. 

Grasselli, Frances J. (A.M. 1929), teacher 
of fourth grade, Riverhead, N. Y. 

Gray, Olive C. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
Latin, English, mathematics, and home 
economics, Williamsburg High School, 
Clermont County, Ohio. 

Green, Harriet C., instructor in speech 
correction, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Grimm, John (A.M. 1941), director of 
yong education, Country Day School, 

etarie Park, New Orleans, La. 

Grove, Frances, director of art, Post 
Children’s School, Marine Barracks, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Hall, Alice Freeman (A.M. 1941), in- 
structor in home economics, Bridgewater 
College, Bridgewater, Va. 

Hamilton, Sallye (A.M. 1931), professor 
of home economics, Williamsport-Dickin- 
son Seminary and Junior College, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Harp, Marjorie (A.M. 1939), assistant 

* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
Points of work at Teachers College or any gradu- 
ate of Teachers College may register with the Of- 

of Placement Service. For initial registrations 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For in- 


formation write to the Placement Office for_ its 


let, Employ . 
oan mployment of Teachers and Adminis 


rofessor of music, Louisiana Polytechnic 
nstitute, Ruston, La. 

Harrison, Acile (B.S. 1931), assistant di- 
rector of programs, United Service Organ- 
ization Y.W.C.A., Columbia, S. C. 

Hartley, David S. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of biology, High School, Port Washington, 
N. Y. 


Hennessey, Gilbert P. (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of school activities, Quantico Post 
Children’s School, Quantico, Va. 

Herndon, Ellen Boulton (A.M. 1940), 
resident head, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Hiatt, Hilda, instructor in commercial 
subjects, Meadville Commercial College, 
Meadville, Pa. 

Hickey, William S. (A.M. 1937), critic 
teacher of fifth grade, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Frostburg, Md. 

Hoek, Floyd Gerrit (A.M. 1940), secre- 
tary-business manager, Public Schools, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Hulbary, Mary Wilson, teacher of math- 
ematics and typing, Calhoun School, New 
York City. 

Hunkele, Beatrice M. (A.M. 1941), in- 
structor in child psychology, College of 
New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Hunter, D. Enid (M.S. 1941), lecturer, 
department of household science, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 

Jefferson, Nell (B.S. 1940), executive 
housekeeper, Starling-Loving Hospital, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jeffrey, Howard, teacher of physical ed- 
ucation and vocational guidance, Matthew 
Whaley High School, Williamsburg, Va. 

Johns, Juliana (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
first and second grades, Erie Day School, 
Erie, Pa. 

Johnson, Ivy May, director of music, 
Rivers Junior High School, Charleston, 
S$. C. 

Jones, Rachel, dietitian, St. Elizabeth's 
College, Convent Station, N. J. 

Keefe, Robert J., instructor in physical 
education, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Kester, Dorothy, teacher of speech, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Kendall, Virginia (B.S. 1937), teacher of 
home economics, High School, Suffern, 
N. Y. 

Kindig, Waldro J. (A.M. 1935), princi- 
pal, Senior High School, Brockton, Mass. 

Knight, Jesse, Jr. (B.S. 1940), teacher of 
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mathematics and glee club, Guyan Valley 
High School, Branchland, W. Va. 

Kohl, Rose Koshetz (B.S. 1923), super- 
visor of school lunch project, W.P.A., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Kohler, Alice (B.S. 1939), instructor in 
science, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Konopka, Jeannette F. (B.S. 1941), in- 
structor in nursing arts, George F. Geis- 
inger Memorial Hospital, Danville, Pa. 

Landgrat, John F., business manager, 
Central School District #1, Town of 
Ramapo, Suffern, N. Y. 

Larson, Blenda V. (A.M. 1941), instruc- 
tor in physical education, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Larsen, Laila L. (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
hearing conservation, Public School, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Lautz, Amalia, associate professor of 
home economics, University of Tampa, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Lawrence, Kathryn S., school nurse, 
Cato-Meridian Central School, Cato, N. Y. 

Leese, Joseph, instructor in English, 
Horace Mann School for Boys, New York 
City. 

Lilienthal, Fredricka (B.S. 1941), teach- 
ing supervisor of obstetrics, Rochester 
General Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 

Looker, Earl E. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
mathematics and coach, Filman Country 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

Lubach, Helen, chief dietitian, Charles 
V. Chapin Hospital, Providence, R. I. 

Lurie, Zelda J., teacher of science, High 
School, Plainville, Conn. 

Lyons, Mary Ellen (A.M. 1935), asso- 
ciate professor of home economics, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

McCormick, Mary E. (A.M. 1935), in- 
structor in clothing, Waterbury Girls 
Club, Waterbury, Conn. 

McFarland, Margaret B. (Ph.D. 1938), 
director of nursery school, Mount Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

McFarlane, Margaret (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of English, Central High School, 
Jackson, Miss. 

McLaughlin, Frederick C. (A.M. 1938), 
instructor in consumer economics, Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, Mo. 

McLean, John Hull (A.M. 1939), grad- 
uate research assistant, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 


McNamara, Jane (A.M. 1940), instruc. 
tor in physical education, Central State 
Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Mich, 

McNicol, Jane F. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of fourth grade, Union Free School, Num. 
ber Seven, Bellmore, N. Y. 

Macklow, Elliot A. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of science, Cherry Lawn School, Darien, 
Conn. 

MacLean, Helen, staff dietitian, Lovell 
General Hospital, Fort Devens, Mass. 

Macquin, Hazelle B. (A.M. 1941), ap 
sistant in Nursing Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Mazzia, Suzanne (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in French, College of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Melton, Ernestine F., instructor in sec. 
retarial practice, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Mohr, Dorothy R., director of physical 
education for women, Tusculum College, 
Greeneville, Tenn. 

Moleske, Alexandria R. (B.S. 1941), in 
structor in practical arts, Englewood Hos- 
pital School of Nursing, Englewood, N, J. 

Moon, Leland W., associate professor of 
education, Georgia Teachers College, Col- 
legeboro, Ga. 

Morrisett, Lloyd N. (Ph.D. 1935), 
fessor of education, University of Ok 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mossin, Albert C., teacher and coordi- 
nator of distributive education, Lower ~ 
Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, Pa, ~ 

Murray, Marjorie M. (A.M. 1935), 
teacher of art, Township High School, 
Belleville, Ill. 

Neff, B. Gaynell (A.M. 1930), director 
of programs, U.S.O.-Y.W.C.A. Defense ~ 
Program, Brownwood, Tex. q 

Nelson, Margaret V., critic teacher of © 
history, Southern University, Scotlandville, — 
La. j 

Nesbitt, Edna J. (A.M. 1941), instruc 7 
tor in physical education, Professional Im © 
stitute of William and Mary College, Riche — 
mond, Va. j 

Niemiec, Lottie A. (A.M. 1940), teachet = 
of commercial subjects, Delaware Valley 
Central School, Long Eddy, N. Y. ; 

Nisbet, Irma Mary, teacher of home 
making, Lyman Hall High School, Wal- 
lingford, Conn. 


[Continued in February Recor] 





